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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTORY. 


“Pox read any more of that news- 
paper tome. I will not listen to any 
more of it. What a world it is! what 
an ill-conditioned planet! As if there 
was not enough to do to extract a living 
from this difficult earth, as if there was 
not enough to do to manage our private 
affairs, sufficiently confused by every 
kind of folly, but we must rush into 
wars ;' and, for the sake of dynastic 
ambitions, sacrifice the lives of tens of 
thousands of our fellow-creatures ! 

“ What quarrelsome wretches we are! 
I do believe that if the arrangements 
of the world were such that we were 
placed upon separate pillars—each of us 
being a Simeon Stylites—we should 
contrive to do each other a great deal 
of mischief. Our food might be brought 
to us by benevolent birds. We should 
save it up in order to make a hard 
substance of it to hurl at the heads of 
our neighbours, whom we should hate 
with a truly neighbourly hatred; or we 
should make such hideous grimaces at 
one another, that the weaker brethren 

1 This work was commenced, as the reader 
will perceive, some time ago. 
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would drop from their pillars for fear of 
the hatred of the stronger; and then 
the stronger would clap their hands 
and laugh. 

“Here is a middle-aged man toiling 
away, not ungrudgingly, for a large 
family. His life is not too happy in 
itself, but he is tolerably contented with 
it, having merged all his own desires 
and hopes in the happiness of those dear 
to him. He little thinks, poor man, 
that the wild fanaticism of some states- 
man, upon whose mind he cannot hope 
to have the faintest influence, will be 
the means of removing him from the 
face of the earth, leaving his family to 
the mercy of a world not too tender- 
hearted to the friendless and the poor. 
The result is, that such a man is pro- 
foundly interested in the ill-doings of 
all the ill-doers who inhabit nut only 
the regions nearest to him, but those 
who inhabit what to him are the ends 
of the earth. 

“Then look at government: what a 
thing it is, even in the best-governed 
communities! True it is, there are a 
few nations who enjoy something like 


_ constitutional government; but what a 


wilderness of empty talk goes on 
amongst them, and how little comes 
from it! 
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“There was a poet who compared 
man to a heavily-laden ass, driven by a 
brutal owner; and the poor ass learnt 
the right road only by heavy blows being 
administered to it whenever it diverged 
to the right or the left of the road 
marked out for it by its cruel master. 

“Then there is the vanity of man— 
that unappeasable, inexhaustible vanity, 
always longing to be first. Nobody 
seems to see the beauty of being second 
or third. As Carlyle says, ‘ We are like 
snakes in a bottle, all wriggling about 
and endeavouring to get uppermost, 
Liting and hissing at one another.’ _ 

* Then look at the progress of Chris- 
tianity. Even the most astute theolo- 
vian has not been able, in his bewilder- 
ing tomes, utterly to obscure the innate 
beauty of that grand religion. It has 
now been more than eighteen cen- 
turies before the world; and when a 
great opportunity comes for manifesting 
what it has done, we hear only of ‘My 
rights,’ ‘ My honour,’ ‘ My glory,’ ‘ My 
just demands,’ and every fanatical folly 
that dynastic ambition can produce. 

“The truth is, man is not creat 
enough for the place he holds in crea- 
tion. If Darwin’s theory is right, there 
is much of the ape nature still left in 
us, and we are still as mischievous as 
monkeys. 

“Yet I suppose it is all right some- 
how, and that my thoughts are mere 
chimeras ; but how are we to get over 
the sufferings imposed upon the brute 
creation ? 

“T believe I should not care about 
war so much, if it were not fur the poor 
horses. If this war goes on, there will 


will be at least a quarter of a million of 





these poor creatures sacrificed to it, with 
every variety of suffering. I begin to 
wish we had never subdued them. 

“ Well, sir, and what do you say to 
all this? What answer do you give to 
all my doubts and difficulties? There 
is wisdom in the mouths of babes and 
sucklings. What says my young meta- 
physician, and most judicious private 
secretary }” 

“Well, sir, I say ditto to Mr, Burke.” 

“Ah! I wish you would not say 





‘ditto,’ but provide me with some 
answer to all my ugly questions.” 

It was the foregoing outbreak on the 
part of my master that first made me 
think of writing this story, and there- 
fore I put it at the beginning. And 
now I shall commence to tell who I 
am, and whom I serve. 

My name is Alexander Johnson. I 
was born of poor parents. Indeed, my 
father was the village blacksmith—as 
good a man as ever made a horre-shoe, 
and I was the clever boy of the vil- 
lage, the first monitor at the National 
schools, who was always shown a3 a 
native prodigy to admiring visitors. 
Kind friends determined that I should 
have a better education than most boys 
of my class ; and they got me placed in 
the map-drawing department of a neigh- 
bouring town, where in the evening I 
learnt some Latin. To tell the truth, 
I did not think a little of myself. The 
neighbouring Squire, proud of the clever 
boy whose cleverness had been deve- 
loped in his village, chose me as tutor 
to his sons and daughter. The result so 
common in such cases happened to me. 
The sons were stupid, but the daughter 
made marvellous progress ; and I, though 
her tutor, was to some extent her pupil; 
for, with feminine tact, she taught me 
the rules of behaviour, and by her shrewd 
and subtle questions in our studies often 
taxed my ingenuity to answer. 

Need I say that we loved one another, 
or at least that I loved her passionately, 
and that she had some regard—who 
knows how much ?—for me ; but it was 
arranged that she should marry the 
neighbouring Lord’s younger son ; who, 
however, had the merit, not always 
belonging to younger sons, of having a 
very sickly elder brother. The man 
was stupid and heavy: at any rate, he 
seemed so to me. His talk was of 
horses, and dogs, and guns. Why 
should I make an ordinary story long ? 
Whatever he was, he succeeded in gain- 
ing the consent of her parents; and my 
Annie—to whom, as an _ honourable 
man, I never breathed a word to show 
what my feelings were towards her— 
agreed, after displaying the greatest 

















reluctance, to marry this ordinary 


man. 

I could no longer bear to be near her, 
and went up to London to try my for- 
tune there. I put an advertisement in 
The Times, setting forth as best I could 
my poor acquirements and abilities ; 
and, strange to say, my advertisement 
was answered by a request to call on 
him, made by a well-known political 
person—Mr. Milverton. 

He told me that the simplicity and 
lirectness of my advertisement had 
canght his attention, and that if I were 
anything like what I represented myself 
to be, I should suit him very well. 

It was agreed that I should go and 
stay with him at his country house, to 
which he was then going for the vaca- 
tion. 

The way in which I entered my new 
situation was one that caused me some 
terror. It was arranged that I was to 
meet Mr. Milverton, at a town seven 
miles distant from his residence. It 
was evening when I reached this 
town, and we immediately set off for 
his residence in a post-chaise. Our 
horses went very slowly, and when we 
came to a hill, Mr. Milverton proposed 
that we should get out and walk. He 
began talking to the postboy about the 
appearance of his horses, which seemed 
dreadfully jaded. He soon extracted 
from the postbey the fact that these 
poor animals had previously gone a 
journey of thirty miles. Upon this, 
Mr. Milverton became furious. I 
never saw a person in so grotesque a 
passion. Ile explained to the wretched 
posthoy (by the way, an elderly man) 
the Pythagorean system, and declared 
to him that he himself might be a post- 
horse in another life. And he told the 
postboy all this with expressions of the 
strongest nature. The poor man seemed 
too dazed to make any other than the 
most incoherent replies. 

When we got into the carriage again, 
we were silent for a few minutes, till 
Mr. Milverton turned to me and said: 


“You are frightened, are you not? you 


think you have come to live with a 
tiger; but the truth is, nothing infu- 
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riates me like cruelty to animals. Poor 
creatures, they can’t speak up for them- 
selves, and if there were not some one to 
speak up for them—even to get intoa 
fury about their treatment—it would go 
worse with them even than it does 
now.” 

We had another walk up another hill : 
Mr. Milverton kept aloof from us this 
time, and the postboy communicated to 
me his grievances, 

“We should not have done it to 
please any one but the Squire; but 
we were afraid of offending him. I am 
sure I would rather have thunder and 
lightning than be talked to by him. 
He is an awful man, the Squire: he is.” 

When the journey was finished I 
expected that the postboy would be dis- 
missed ignominiously ; but, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Milverton, after insisting that 
the horses should remain at his place 
during the night, addressed the postboy, 
very gravely and seriously, and gave 
him the accustomed fee, on making him 
promise (repeating the words after him), 
“That never again, not for anybody, 
not for the Queen herself, should he 
consent to start his horses upon a jour- 
ney, after they had performed such a 
day’s work as these poor animals had 
done.” 

I must confess I was a little fright- 
ened at perceiving the possible violence 
of the man with whom I had come to 
live in such a dependent position ; but 
I have now lived with him some years, 
and he has never said an unkind word 
to me; and the terms upon which we 
are, may be well shown by the way in 
which he half-laughingly appealed to 
me after he had uttered the foreguing 
soliloquy. 

I imagine in the course of this story, 
which I firmly believe will be a very 
interesting one, that I shall appear, 
though my name is Johnson, to be a 
sort of Boswell. Ido not care. How 
can a man do greater service—at least, 
such a man as I am, who has not much 
originality—than in preserving for the 
world the sayings of cleverer men than 
himself under whom he has served? 
How large a part of all that wisdom has 
B2 
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been lost to mankind for want of Bos- 
wells !—who, perhaps, are rarer charac- 
ters than Dr. Johnsons. They say that 
no man is a hero to his valet; to 
which, it has been well replied, that 
that is not because the hero is not a 
hero, but because the valet is nothing 
more than a valet. 

I have said that Iam not a man of 
much originality, but I think I have 
one quality which happens to be very 
useful now, in great excess. I confess to 
being intensely curious about character, 
and the manifestations of character. 
My master often jokes me about this, 
and says, “ Now, my boy, you are look- 
ing into me, and endeavouring to find 
out what I think, and what I feel; and 
you may find it out, for all I care.” 

I think I have sufficiently introduced 
myself to the reader, and may now 
bring my principal personages on the 
scene, 


CHAPTER IL. 


We often, especially from a Saturday to 
a Tuesday, have visits here from well- 
known people; authors, poets, sculptors, 
dramatists, and the writers of leading 
articles. 

I think I have detected something 
in my master which is very characteristic 
ef him. He loves people who have done 
something : he often quotes a saying of 
the First Napoleon: “What has he 
done?” and I think he has a dislike, 
which is almost morbid, to mere criti- 
cism. He will allow that the critics 
have their place in the world, but he 
puts it as secondary, with an immense 
interval between them and those per- 
sons who have done the work which 
the others merely criticise. He was 
lately delighted with a paragraph in 
* Ecce Homo,” in which the author 
pointed out how our Saviour encouraged 
what was positive in Christian action, 
taking as an illustration of the contrary 
the safe man who wrapped up his talent 
in a napkin. Mr. Milverton was always 
very hard upon these kind of persons, 
“ safe statesmen,” “‘ safe bishops,” “ safe 





authors,” who never say or do anything 
but what is sure to meet with general 
acceptation. He used to quote that 
saying of Benjamin Constant’s about 
some “safe” person’: “ I] vient toujours 
au secours du plus fort.” But all this 
is interruption, and mere comment on 
my part upon what [ ought to describe. 

We had met in a summer-house at 
the corner of the grounds at Worth- 
Ashton, which commands an extensive 
view over the neighbouring downs. 
There were present Mr. Milverton, Sir 
John Ellesmere, and a great politician, 
to whom I shall give the name of Sir 
Arthur Godolphin, a Mr. Mauleverer, 
and Mr. Cranmer. 

The conversation turned upon sleep. 
Of course, the saying of Sancho Panza 
was quoted: “ Blessed is the man who 
invented sleep ; it wraps one round like 
a blanket.” Sir Arthur then took up 
the conversation, and related to us the 
following adventure :— ¢ 


“You all know how fond I am of yacht- 
ing: I do not know that in itself it is so 
very delightful, but one’s yacht is the only 
place in the world in which one is perfectly 
secure from letters and telegrams.” 

Ellesmere. The abomination of desolation 
of the present time ; I can only say I wish 
that we were back in the olden times,—that 
Milverton was a piratical baron (as I know 
he would be), devastating all these peaceful 
valleys, and levying black-mail upon all 
travellers that passed,—so that we were not 
plagued with these modern inventions. Now 
you all praise Rowland Hill, Wheatstone, 
Stephenson, Watt, and all those people who 
have made communication more rapid. I 
say, that they have been unbounded nui- 
sances to the world. As to the man who 
invented the penny post, he ought to be put 
to a disgraceful death. By the way, I quite 
agree with that man of business who declared 
that he would only meet the great evil once 
a day. All his letters were collected for 
him during the day, and at ten o’clock the 
next morning he would face them ; but as to 
anything that came in the meantime he en- 
tirely declined to look at it, whether it were 
marked “Immediate,” “Urgent.” * Press- 
ing,” or “Most important.” When I was 
Attorney-General I used to hate the “ Ur- 
gent,” “ Pressing,” “ Very pressing” letters 
that came from public offices. In general, 
they merely communicated some calamity 
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which no human being could do anything to 
avoid or lessen. 

Milverton. I once knew a telegram do 
some good. 

Ellesmere. Once! and how many times 
has it done evil? 

Cranmer. If you are serious, Sir John, 
your words would strike a blow at all modern 
civilization. 

Ellesmere. Well, if they do, I don’t care. 
Modern civilization is no particular friend of 
mine. 

Milverton. We have sadly interrupted 
Sir Arthur; and I am sure he was going 
to tell us something which would be very 
interesting. 

Sir Arthur. We think we know the 
whole of the inhabited globe, but we are 
greatly mistaken. First, however, I must 
talk to you about yachting. I began in a 
very small way. I used to have a yacht 
which was manned by myself and one old 
man, and our great excursions were chiefly 
from Southampton to the Isle of Wight. 
But how delightful they were! You can 
hardly imagine the pleasure of sailing along 
on a moonlight night, the most common- 
place objects being suffused with beauty. 
All that Lord Byron has said about the 
Coliseum, as seen by moonlight, applies to 
the commonest and most ill-formed build- 
ings on the Southampton waters ; and then 
the talk of my old sailor used to amuse me 
so much. He, like many of us, had gone 
through a rough and severe life. He had 
lost children. He had lost a scolding wife, 
who, with all her faults, he used to look up 
to and reverence as a superior being. “ My 
Betsy,” he would say, “ knew a mort more 
than I do. Ah, you should have heard her 
talk ; I wish she were here now.” I cannot 
say I entirely shared that wish, being con- 
tented with the views of life which my old 
friend could give me in his pleasant simple 
way. 

Well, the great Godolphin case—which 
you have all ome of—was settled, and I 
became rich. Of course, on this change of 
fortune, my old man and I were not con- 
tented with our little yacht—not that I ever 
had such pleasure as in that little yacht— 
and we bought one which, as he used to say, 
“was equal to Portsmouth biscuit ;” a yacht 
that did not fear the Bay of Biscay. 

After a hard parliamentary session, Spraggs 
(that was the name of my old man) ana I 
undertook an adventurous cruise. We had 
always a curiosity to see those islands that 
had been formed out of coral, and we lost 
our way amongst them, and came one day 
upon an island which I believe has been 
seen by no other civilized men. Menantra 


is its name. The natives rushed down to 
see us, and welcomed us with the utmost 
cordiality. They spoke a language which 
was a little like Basque, and as IT had mas- 
tered that language, | was tolerably able to 
understand them, and to make myself 
understood. One young man _ especially 
attached himself to me. His name was 
Connarra. One evening I was talking about 
the chief town of the island with my friend 
Connarra, when he said to me, “ Great 
stranger, it is nothing for you to see new 
towns and new people, but for me, ever since 
I have known you, my life has been a state 
of wild excitement. Although I am not 
very rich, I must go to the sleep-shop and 
spend my money in sleep. By the way, it 
is strange that you and your men never go 
to the sieep-shop.” 

In my travels I have found that it is never 
desirable to ask for explanations about any- 
thing which you can see for yourself; so, 
though I had not the remotest idea of what 
he meant by a sleep-shop, I accompanied 
him to the shop in question as if it were a 
familiar thing to me. 

Cranmer. There was a town, I suppose, 
of some magnitude ? 

Ellesmere. Pray give us some of those 
circumstances, Sir Arthur, which we know 
always attend a truthful narrative like 
yours. 

Sir Arthur. The town was in the form 
of across. The constellation of the Southern 
Cross seems to have made the deepest im- 
pression on the minds of those who dwelt 
under it. The town chiefly consisted of 
well-built huts or wigwams ; but there are 
some buildings made of bricks dried in 
the sun. The town was always enlarged 
symmetrically. At the point where the two 
lines met which formed the cross, there 
was a square. This also was enlarged by 
pulling down buildings when the two lines 
that formed the cross were lengthened. 

I will not trouble you with a description 
of the religion of these islanders and of their 
form of government, except just to mention 
that they were governed by a chief, who 
ruled eight years, having a council to assist 
him. The only curious thing about the 
council was, that the united ages of the 
councillors (there were ten) were always to 
equal if possible 530. Directly they exceeded 
this number by ten a councillor went out of 
office, and a man was chosen to fill his place 


- whose age should make the sacred number 


530 right. It was not always the oldest 
councillor who retired. 

To return to the sleep-shop. It corre- 
sponded to our chemists’ shops. You know 
what intelligent men our chemists often are ; 
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well, in Menantra these sleep-shops were kept 
by men of much ability, who depended upon 
the Government, and took certain oaths to 
administer sleep righteously. 

The sleep-shop to which my friend Con- 
narra took me was the large one in the great 
square ; in fact, the shop which had the 
chief’s custom. After that evening I never 
passed a day without visiting this shop, and 
also a very low one of the same kind at the 
extreme end of the long line of the cross—a 
shop which was much frequented by the 
lowest classes. 

You may imagine what a mine of investi- 
gation was opened to me. 

Cranmer. What was the sleep-medicine 
like? I mean, what did it look like? - 

Sir Arthur. I object entirely to the word 
“medicine.” It was not an opiate ; it was 
concentrated sleep. ‘ 

Well, what it looked like, or rather, what 
it was, was a soft, semi-elastic, pulpy sub- 
stance, of the most beautiful blue colour ; 
and the value and intensity of it was exactly 
measured by the intensity of the blueness. 
Tothe touch it was more like a sea anemone 
than any other thing or creature I ever 
touched. 

There were various kinds of this sleep 
substance. The lowest could only produce 
a troubled, dreamful sleep ; and, from this 
degree, it went up to that choice cerulean 
blue which produced the most profound and 
absolute repose. 

Cranmer. Did you bring any of it away? 

Ellesmere (aside). What a literal fellow! 
just like a Secretary of the Treasury. I do 
think the man wants to put a tax upon it. 

Sir Arthur. It melted away if kept long ; 
lost its colour and its power, and became a 
white, gelatinous, unpleasant-looking sub- 
stance. In that state, too, it was originally 
found in the centre of pieces of stone they 
called pompar. It turned blue on exposure 
to the air. 


covered from my long tulks with these 
chemists. I will tell you, point by point ; 
and you may depend upon it, each fact 1 
have to tell you is to be explained by some 
corresponding fact of importance in human 
nature. 

First, I very soon learnt that women 
bought much cheaper kinds of this sleep, 
and less even of those kinds, than men. 
How do you explain that ? 

Ellesmere. The explanation is as simple 
as possible. They want all their money for 
dress. By the way, have they money in 
your charming island ? 
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Sir Arthur. Yes, called “ Saka,” a trans- 
parently yellow shell. 

Milverton. No; the reason is far deeper 
than that. A much larger part of the 
anxiety, vexation, and remorse of the world 
is felt by men, than by women ; and there- 
fore the men want more sleep, and of the 
best quality. 

Sir Arthur. That is how I read it. 

Johnson (timidly) But love! Do not 
women suffer as much from disappointed 
love as men do, or even more? 

Milverton. Perhaps so, my boy; but, 
when you come to our time of life, you will 
find that there are a great many worse things 
than disappointed love, requiring much 
heavier doses of high-priced sleep,—shame, 
poverty, impending bankruptcy, and re- 
morse. The middle-aged man, gradually 
going down in the world—with lots of 
people depending upon him —who has under- 
taken some unfortunate enterprize, which, 
poor fellow, he meant to turn out so well, is 
a more pitiable object than the despondiny 
or rejected lover. About this love there 
is always a sustaining power of romance. 

Ellesmere. Amelia marries Jones. What 
consoles poor Smith, thinking over it at 
night? He says to himself, at first with 
some bitterness, “ Ah, she will soon find out 
the difference,” and in a tenderer frame of 
thought he exclaims, “ Poor thing! how 
happy she would have been with me ; how 
happy I with her, if it had not been for that 
confounded fellow’s property in houses at 
Mile End. D Mile End!” And Smith 
goes to sleep, not so very miserable. His 
last thought is, “I should have been a better 
match, after all, than Jones.” 

Compare this romantic sorrow with that 
of Robinson, who dreads rent and taxes, 
who humbles himself before the butcher, 
who fears to tell his anxious wife of this 
loss, and that bad debt ; and has to smile 
and smile, and be a pauper perhaps with 
a brougham, which he is afraid to put 
down. 

Cranmer. In what latitude and longitude 
is this island ? 

Sir Arihur. I will consult my master of 
the yucht, and let you know some day, Mir. 
Cranmer. 

Lllesmere (aside, contemptuously). 
day ! some day ! 

Sir Arthur. Oh, she was such a yacht, 
the Esmeralda! She would almost talk to 
you ! 

Ellesmere. But sleep, sleep, sleep! Go 
on, there’s a good fellow, with the pith of 
your story. I feel inclined to use naughty 
words, such as Smith used to Mile End, in 
respect to those indispensable but tiresome 
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creatures, latitude and longitude, if they are 
to interrupt us. 

Milverton. Ellesmere, who is the greatest 
of interrupters, is the most intolerant of any 
interruption but his own. 

Ellesmere. Don’t get ina rage, Milverton. 
We shall have to buy the bluest of blue 
sleep-stuff for you, I see. 

Milverton. I must give another explana- 
tion of the fact that Sir Arthur has told us. 
Women enjoy the present so much more 
than men do, that they are not fond of 
having it cut short, even by supreme sleep. 

Sir Arthur. Now the next fact I arrived 
at was this, and it appears to me a remark- 
able one, viz. that the highest-priced sleep 
was not bought up so much as you would 
suppose. It was the fashion, however, to 
buy it ; to use one of the slang words of our 
day, it was the “swell” thing to buy no- 
thing but the choicest sleep; though, in 
reality, pretty nearly all the young girls, a 
great many of the young men, most of the 
widows, and the well-to-do people, generally 
consumed, on the sly, the lower-priced 
sleeps. On the contrary, young children 
almost always wished for an expensive sleep. 
Now, how do you account for that ? 

Milverion. Obviously! the young men and 
the young women, the widows, and well-to- 
do people, liked to have their dreams. 
Dreams are frequently a choice part of 
their lives ; whereas children, on the other 
hand, ave often terrified by dreams. Per- 
haps it is that children have left the land of 
shadows later than we have; and so they 
fear the dark, the unknown, the invisible, 
more than we do. In fact, these terrors by 
night are some of the greatest sufferings of 
childhood, and we ought to be very tender 
to children about their fears, which often 
seem very unreasonable to us. 

Sir Arthur. Good! I say good, because 
your theory agrees with mine. 

Now, I will tell you another extraordinary 
thing. The doctors did not always use the 
highest-priced sleeps in their compounds. 

Milverton. I don’t understand that. 

Ellesmere. I do. 

Milverton. I know what you mean, 
Ellesmere. You cannot help having your 
sneer ; but you know as well as I do that 
doctors are about the best men we have in 
the world; and that they delight in healing, 
and not in protracting illness. 

Lliesmere. Hm. 

Sir Arthur. The explanation is clear, at 
least to my mind. But in order to work it 
out, 1 must talk a little about myself. I 
once had a brain-fever, brought on by insane 
application to work. By the way, was it 
Baxter or Bunyan, or some other consider- 
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able theologian, who spoke of “the lust 
of finishing!” It is a very just phrase ; 
one has sometimes a mad desire to finish 
what one has once begun. Well, the 
ductors told me to be quiet, and especially 
to avoid all thinking. To give impossible 
prescriptions is the foible of doctors. I tried 
not to think ; but, after a thoughtless day, 
my unwholesomely active mind would not 
be quiet. It even revived all sorts of mathe- 
matical work done at Cambridge, which 1] 
had long forgotten. I had not the least idea 
that I possessed, down in the depths of my 
mind, such vivid reminiscences of mathe- 
matical lectures. After an ill-spent night 
of this kind, I came to the conclusion that 
some new course must be adopted. The 
doctors had ordered me to travel, and a dear 
friend had agreed to travel with me, who 
is one of our best linguists. I said to him, 
“Let us learn a new language,” and he 
readily assented. We will call him Bopp, 
because he often reminded me of that great 
graminarian. We set out on our travels, 
and this new language occupied a good deai 
of our spare thought without exciting us. 
Bopp, perhaps to look after me, generally 
slept in the next room. I would call out to 
him, in the middle of the night, “Are you 
asleep?” “No,” he would reply. “ Well, 
after all, don’t you think there is something 
in this language like the Greek aorist /” 
Bopp would say, “ Not at all,” and give 
reasons for it; and then he would turn 
upon me and say, “I should like to hear 
you go through that irregular verb which 
we learnt to-day, and which I maintain is 
not irregular at all, but the real old form of 
the conjugation.” Then I had to go through, 
as best I could, the irregular verb ; and it is 
astonishing how soon it led to a comfortable 
sleep. So I think the medicine men in 
Menantra knew that they must give nature 
some play in the way of mental excitement, 
and therefore did not always administer to 
the sick the soundest sleep except upon 
urgent occasions. 

Ellesmere. 1 declare that is a very seu- 
sible view, and I begin to believe that there 
is such an island, which we will call Arthuria 
Godolphinia, and that it lies in latitude 357°, 
longitude 486°. The minutes and seconds, 
which I forget, will be sent to Mr. Cranmer, 
at the Treasury in Downing Street, when 
the master of the Esmeralda consults his 
log-book. 

Oh, Lady Ellesmere! Lady Ellesmere ! 
(Lady Ellesmere was seen coming down the 
gravel walk towards the summer-house.) 
You have lost such a treat (as women say, 
when one has missed, by pure accident, 
hearing their favourite preacher's last heur 
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and a half’s sermon). Oh, such beautiful 
things said about women by me, and contra- 
dicted by Mr. Cranmer: how they want no 
sleep because they have no remorse, no 
shame, no vexation, for, as Milverton and 
Mr. Cranmer both maintain, they have no 
consciences. (How I have been fighting 
your battles, my dear Mildred!) And I say 
they have consciences, because the existence 
of the negative proves the existence of the 
positive, and if they had no consciences how 
could they be so unconscionable in the article 
of dress? Here is this young woman coming 
to take the whole of the summer-house from 
us, with those atrocious skirts of hers. 

(Lady Ellesmere sat down by her husband, 
pulled his ear, took his hand in hers, and 
whispered something to him.) , 

Ellesmere. Speak out, my dear, say your 
say to this choice company. This young 
lady has the graciousness and the modesty 
to observe, that there is only one woman in 
the world who would ever have believed 
anything that Sir John Ellesmere «ddressed 
to her, and that she is that unfortunate 
young person. 

(Here I must remark that it is impossible 
not te love this man, Sir John Ellesmere. I 
always feel I do not do him justice. His 
sayings seem so hard sometimes, so satirical, 
so perverse ; but the manner of saying them 
diserms al offence. He has a look of kind- 
ness and affection, when he is teasing Mil- 
verton, that wins my heart. And that wife 
of his is so fond of him: it almost makes 
one cross to see it.) 

Ellesmere. But, my dear Sir Arthur, 
more about sleep. Attend, Mildred! Sir 
Arthur is telling us about an island at which 
he arrived in a yacht, that almost spoke to 
him, where they sold sleep, 2 clammy blue 
stuff, like a sea anemone (lat. 470°, long. 
590°, minutes and seconds omitted, to the 
great regret of Mr. Cranmer), and where 
women spend all their money in dress, and 
therefore cannot afford to buy good sleep. 
Doctors—the raseals—prescribe second-rate 
sleep: young men, widowers, and widows 
(young widows, Lady Ellesmere) will insist 
upon dreaming, and therefore buy low- 
priced sleeps. Heavy fathers of families 
buy the real stuff to console themselves 
against the evils which attend married life. 
I am sure I want some. Nothing but the 
best sleep for me, as long as I am plagued 
as much as I am. Bills again: a cheque 
wanted! Lady Ellesmere is so loving and 
affectionate on such occasions; and when 
she says, “ My dearest love, I want to bother 
you about a little matter of business,” I 
know it means a cheque of three figures at 
least. Oh! I have forgotten; in this happy 


island children prefer high-priced sleep, be- 
cause, as Milverton says, they come more 
recently from the land of shadows. I call 
that now a clear and sensible explanation, 
not at all built upon hypothesis. 

And now, my dear, [I have told you all 
about it, which these people have taken an 
hour and three-quarters to elaborate—Mil- 
verton perpetually interrupting, after his 
tiresome fashion. Now drive on, Sir 
Arthur ; never mind their interruptions. 
I will back you up with judicious silence. 

Milverton. This Ishmaelite ; his tongue, 
if not his hand, is against everybody. 

Sir Arthur. I come to the saddest part 
of my story. As I told you, I spent a great 
deal of my time at the sleep-shop in the 
grand square. After the sun went down, 
and the Southern Cross was wont to shine 
out in all its ineffable beauty (I don’t know 
how my crew felt, but that constellation ex- 
ercised a kind of awful mysterious influence 
over me: I was never tired of gazing up at 
it), there used to come to the shop, in a 
stealthy manner, a wretched-looking man. 
His clothes (their clothes are chiefly made 
of the red and green mithral—a kind of 
rush) showed what we call genteel poverty, 
but he always bought a small quantity of 
the highest-priced sleep—the bluest of the 
blue. I talked to Alcathra, my chemist 
friend, about this poor man. 

“ Ah,” he said, “a man of his means can- 
not afford to buy such sleep. There is 
crime, or there is horrible disaster there. I 
do the best I can for him to cheapen it, and 
I lose by every sale I make to him.” (What 
good people there really are everywhere.) 
“T know the day will arrive when that man 
will come no more, and I shall hear that the 
officers of justice have my poor customer in 
their clutches. But let us give the poor 
wretch what easement we can. You know 
we are sworn to secrecy, we sellers of sleep, 
and so I am happy to say I am not bound to 
denounce him. ‘To you, as a stranger, I may 
speak openly.” 

I was quite sure that Alcathra was right, 
from two circumstances which I observed 
myself. This poor man always walked down 
the middle of the street, so as to be sure he 
was not followed by anybody; and just 
before he entered the shop I have observed 
him clear up his countenance, and try to 
look lively; fearing, no doubt, lest his 
habitual dejection should betray him. 

Our surmises proved to be well-founded. 
Two days before I left the port, this poor 
wretch was arrested on a charge of murder. 
It was not so very wicked a crime after all. 
He was a harsh, hard man, the criminal ; 
but, in his rough way, he adored his wife. 
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The wife was false, and he had slain her 
lover, committing the deed very artfully. 
It was done at the sleep-mines, where the 
murderer was a superintendent of consider- 
able authority. 

And now I hope you will not blame me 
when I tell you I saved this poor man from 
execution. We broke open the prison at 
night, an easy task to do, as the prison was 
a wooden building, and I carried him off in 
the yacht. He died, though, a broken- 
hearted man, before we advanced far on our 
voyage homeward, for he believed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that his wife had secretly 
denounced him to the Council, and this 
thought was his death-stroke. His last look 
upwards was at the Southern Cross, which 
they regard with fervent religious worship. 
I had become attached to the poor man: 
and he was, in his way, a great thinker. 
Strange to say, to that semi-savage, all the 
most difficult questions of fate, free-will, and 
predestination—those questions which will 
torment even the most civilized people to 
the latest generation—were present in his 
bewildered mind. I don’t know that it 
would have been possible for me to have kept 
the poor man alive, for the sleep-stuff I had 
brought with me was beginning to fade in 
colour ; and J remember his mentioning to 
me during his later days, that his dreams 
were horrible. 

I have not told you of some compound 
sleep-stuff which was also used in the island. 
I say compound, because I am sure it was 
mixed with some drug, though my chemist 
friend would never acknowledge that. It 
was, however, of a pink colour, and was 
used by those persons who had to attend 
public meetings, even by some of those who 
formed the great Council of Ten. Its effect 
was this: it put a man into a pleasing kind 
of % in which state he did not care 
much how time passed, or what was said to 
him, and he could be in this state without 
betraying himself, for he could hear all that 
was said, and look sufficiently intelligent, 
and at the same time enjoy a semi-comatose 
condition, which made the length of speech 
a matter of indifference to him. There were 
rumours that the great chief himself was 
somewhat addicted to pink sleeps, but, if so, 
he must have been very prudent in the use 
of them, for he always seemed to give an 
intelligent attention when listening at the 
great council, or receiving any of his subjects. 

Ellesmere, I never have liked yachting. 
It is true you get rid of letters and tele- 
grams, but then you are shut up with a few 
people, and what becomes of you if you 
quarrel with them? Besides, there is a 
want of space in all ships, even of the 


largest size, which does not suit me. I 
would, however, endure a long cruise in any 
yacht that would bring me to an island 
where I could buy pink sleeps. You know, 
when I was Attorney-General, I was offered 
the appointment of judge, but I dreaded so 
much having to go through the necessary 
amount of listening that I refused it. Listen- 
ing patiently is certainly not my forte. 

Sir Arthur. I should not have liked to 
have stayed any longer in the island, though 
it was a most instructive place ; but I knew 
that, whenever I should see «a poor man 
buying continually high-priced sleeps, I 
should be sure to suspect him of some 
deadly crime. Indeed, I had already begun 
to suspect several individuals who frequented 
the upper and the lower shops, and who 
always went beyond their apparent means 
in buying high-priced sleeps. 

And now, lady and gentlemen, my tale is 
told. I am afraid it is rather a sad one, 


There was a silence for some time. 
Even Ellesmere seemed subdued ; and 
over his mobile countenance there passed 
a cloud of thought, which was full of 
pity, but he was the first to break the 
silence. 


Ellesmere. How true are Gocthe’s words, 
that a man cannot jump away from his own 
shadow! Sir Arthur introduces us to this 
strange, sleep-buying people. There his 
imagination ends. e makes them have 
just the same motives as people in our 
lands, who, unhappily, cannot buy sleep, be 
they ever so rich in consols. For instance, 
the poor wretch whom Sir Arthur carried 
away did but partake the fate of men in 
well-known climes, and the source of his 
misfortunes was that which, for the most 
part, is the source of ours. 

I, too, feel the impulse of genius upon 
me, and must tell my little story ; but it 
will be one that you will all easily recognise. 

“Who is she?” Thus spoke the Caliph, 
supremely wise in the knowledge of men 
and women. 

“Who is she? I say.” And the affrighted 
lords said, “ Light of the World, Consoler 
of the Faithful, Gem of Gems, Centre of 
the flowing Universe, there is no ‘she,’ but 
the poor man, who was working at one of 
the loftiest windows of your palace, fell 
down into the marble Court of Leopards, 
and is dead.” 

“Who is she?” said the Caliph, wrath- 
fully ; “let me know her name.” 

And the lords went out from the presence 
of the Caliph, feeling their heads loose upon 
their shoulders. 
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And there was dread silence in the divan, 
while the Caliph played with the jewelled 
hilt of his scimitar. And one little child, 
the son of Zobeide, dared to take off the 
slipper of the Caliph, and run away with it 
to the further end of the divan. Had it not 
been the son of Zobeide, the bastinado would 
have been liberally applied. 

The lords returned, and the vizier said, 
“Efflux of Joy, Wisest of the Wise, Incom- 
parable Master of the greatest of sciences, 
the human heart; she is Almeida, the 
Princess Zobeide’s favourite tire-woman, 
and the man said words to her, and she 
listened and yet would not listen ; and he 
missed his footing, as most men do who dote 
upon a woman; and he is dead.” 

And the Caliph smiled a grim smile. He 
rose, und the lords, who felt their necks 
strengthened, fell on their faces before him ; 
and the Caliph went to his harem to tell his 
wives how wise he was, and that nobody 
could deceive him. For even a caliph likes 
to be thought wise by his women; whom he 
finds not so easy to rule, though he is Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

And the lustrous Zobeide shivered and 
trembled while the Caliph told her of his all- 
pervading wisdom, for she knew that the 
Christian slave, Azor (who had fallen into 
the marble Court of Leopards), adored her, 
and not Almeida ; and that he had died for 
the love of her bright eyes. 

But she did not fail to extol the wisdom 
of the Caliph; and the Caliph was convinced 
that he was the wisest of men, and that the 

raises of his lords were not flattery such as 

ad been addressed, to his great disgust, to 
the late caliph, his father, but that they 
were the words of wisdom and sobriety, and 
were as true as the cries of the water- 
carriers when they cry, “ Water, water, from 
the Fountain of Desire, in front of the 
—— ;” for, indeed, it was water that they 

d to sell. 

And Zobeide mourned for the graceful 
Azor many days: and when, by night, she 
stood on his tomb, she said, “ My heart is 
with thee for ever, O my beloved !” 

And Zobeide’s son did not fear to run 
away with the slippers of the great Caliph— 
Light of the World, Consoler of the Faith- 
ful, Gem of Gems, Centre of the flowing 
Universe, Discoverer of thoughts, and Azure 
Sea of Wisdom. 

Milverton. Now has not Ellesmere con- 
trived to darken that story by sarcasm? He 
told it very well up to a certain point, I 
must admit. 

My dear Lady Ellesmere, do correct that 
husband of yours, for to the rest of us he is 
incorrigible. 


Lady Ellesmere. My dear Mr. Milverton, 
I took him only upon your recommendation, 
as you well know, and not from any merit 
of his own. Is there not something I often 
hear you gentlemen talk of applied to horses, 
the word warranty or warrantry? You 
know I have something of the kind from 
you: it is your business to make him 
behave properly. This is an animal I 
should have had nothing to do with [here 
she pulled his ear] if you had not declared 
that he was safe and good. 

Sir Arthur. In double harness? Did: 
Mr. Milverton’s warranty extend to that / 
If it did, he was a very rash man. 

(Hereupon Sir Arthur walked away in 
his lounging manner towards the house.) 

Ellesmere. Now, Milverton, I have a 
very serious word to say to you. As to 
being beaten by this fellow’s invention, it 
must not be. You are the greatest 
amongst us: or to speak euphemistically, 
you have the most vigorous imagination. If 
you cannot tell a story which will beat his— 
that will require a pull at a more lengthened 
are (I flatter myself that is a good expres- 
sion)—I shall despise you for ever. Recol- 
lect the fellow is a Tory. He will go back 
to his par.y and laugh at our beards if we 
cannot beat him in invention. I cannct do 
it myself. I read a novel ; I come to the end 
of the first volume. For the life of me I 
cannot see how Edwin is ever to marry 
Angelina. The difficulties are so tremen- 
dous. Edwin is already married: Angelina 
is about to marry the wrong man: the 
fathers have quarrelled. Edwin is a pauper, 
and is suspected of two murders. Angelina 
has sworn never to speak to or even look at 
Edwin ; and really, without joking, I can- 
not imagine how Edwin and Angelina are 
to be happy at the end of the third 
volume. 

But to fellows like you, who are born 
story-tellers—otherwise, highly imaginative 
men—it is all as easy as possible. It goes, 
as the Americans say, “slick off.” Edwin’s 
wife, a poor creature (Iam glad to get rid 
of her), dies. Edwin has only committed 
one murder—a very innocent one, quite 
consistent with propriety—while Angelina’s 
intended has committed the other, a foul 
crime. Anyelina’s papa finds that Edwin’s 
papa was the man who, when he (Ange- 
lina’s papa) was going to London to seek his 
fortune, advanced him 2/. 12s. 6d. upon 
no other security but his saying, “Oh 
heavens! my generous benefactor. How 
shall I ever repay you?” 

Angelina’s intended (a nasty man, that) 
is the individual who has, kept Edwin, 
by a forged will, out of the posses- 
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sion of Lorimer Court, an old house, with 
7,0001. a-year in land attached to it—no 
mortgages, ue annuities for younger children 
—which, on discovery of the fraud, comes at 
once to Edwin without any trouble. At 
least there is no trouble to speak of. An 
old woman is to die, the old woman reveal- 
ing everything that requires to be revealed 
at the most opportune moment. Angelina 
“elasps” (is not that the proper word ?) 
Edwin to her bosom, saying, however, that 
*7,0001, a-year is a very different thing from 
7001. Ditto, says father; and all goes on 
as right as a trivet—but what a trivet is, I 
should be puzzled to say. 

Milverton. And this is the man who 
says he is not imaginative ! 

Ellesmere. Ah, but you do not know 
what an effort this was on my part, and how 
exhausted I feel after it. In all earnestness, 
und speaking seriously, if you believe I ever 
do speak seriously, I am quite bewildered in 
endeavouring to see my ‘way through the 
difficulties that accumulate in the first and 
second volumes of a novel. 

I look upon you imaginative fellows with 
x kind of awe. I cannot think how you 
invent the things you do invent. I regard 
you with the same kind of dread that our 
friend Kingsley says savage men feel for 
savage women—a dread, by the way, I must 
own I largely feel for civilized women—if, 
indeed, there is such an entity as a civilized 
woman ; and I am lost in astonishment in 
observing how fiction to you people is the 
same thing, for all practical purposes, as 
veality. 

I must have my brief to go upon. Now 
if I had not had the main outlines of my 
caliph story, I could not have made any- 
thing of it. You don’t want any outlines. 
You invent from the beginning. I admire 
you fellows, entertaining at the same time a 
kind of disrespect and distrust for you. 

Milverton. Complete admiration is not 
at all in your way, my dear Ellesmere. If 
{ were to find you indulging in it, I should 
be sure that a serious illness was coming 
upon you. 

But, to revert to our main point : I will 
have a story ready by the next time we 
meet—that is, if Alick here will help me;— 
one that I have thought over for years : a 
true one: at least one which I know has 
happened in the world’s history. But, if I 
agree to narrate such a story, will you pro- 
mise not to interrupt? Such interruptions 
as you make are, no doubt, very droll; but, 
i assure you, they do embarrass a narrator. 
Sir Arthur bore your interruptions nobly. 
You know he is accustomed to be listened 
to with reverence. Great authors are not 


the mere temporary rubbish that eminent 
lawyers are, and must be treated differently. 

Ellesmere. Well, I have heard insulting 
things in the course of my life, but never 
anything to equal your last remark. 

Milverton (who could hardly refrain from 
laughing). You see, my dear Ellesmere, one 
must make you know your place, while Sir 
Arthur is here. 

Ellesmere. And there is my wife follow- 
ing him up and down the lawn, like an 
obedient poodle-dog, listening, no doubt, to 
his sentimental nonsense, as if it were 
heaven-descended wisdom, thinking all the 
time what a reugh pippin her Sir John 
is. If I once get away from here, no more 
of the society of authors for me, nothing but 
that of Masters in Chancery, solid merchants, 
and Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir, I abjure all vagabonds. But, Mil- 
verton, do pound Sir Arthur with a grand 
story, so full of daring fiction, that his 
inventions, in comparison with yours, shall 
seem to be crystal truths. The honour of 
our side of the House is at stake. Take 
Sandy [Sir John Ellesmere would always 
call me Sandy] into your confidence. As 
half a Scotchman, he has second-sight at his 
command. Good-bye: I am going to fish. 
Now do look at that deluded person, Lady 
Ellesmere! You see, from that respectful 
stooping of the shoulders, though they have 
their backs turned to us, how she is drink- 
ing in discourse about the “true ” and the 
“beautiful,” and the “absolute,” and the 
“uncouth,” with a big U, which means her 
respected husband. Ill pitch into that 
fellow after dinner. 

| Exit Sir J. Ellesmere. 

Milverton. Come to my study, Alick ; 
we will see if we cannot tell them something 
which will be new to them, and astonish 
their weak minds. 


I have always been very suspicious 
about this fishing of Sir John Elles- 


mere’s. I am sure he is up to some 
mischief or other.! 


1 | have since found out all about Sir John 
Ellesmere’s fishing, by consulting my little 
friend, Jemmy Veck, who haunts the river 
that Sir John pretends to fish. ‘‘ Welk 
Jemmy,” I said, ‘‘and so a great London 
gentleman comes here and catches a good 
many fish ; more than you can catch.” Jemmy 
grinned, and said : ‘‘ A’ never caught a fish as 
I seed : a’ gets his line fuzzed up in the bushes 
many atime. Lor! a’ can’t fish at all! A’ 
drags his fly far under the water. A’ went 
and caught two or three little ones for un 
t'other day, but a’ didn’t seem to want ’em at 
all. ‘Well,’ he said to I, ‘why couldn't ee 
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CHAPTER U1. 


Ix two days after the last conversation 
we met in the summer-house. 

There was no addition to our party 
but Mrs. Milverton. 

Before Mr. Milverton commenced his 
story, there was a short conversation as 
fullows :— 


Milverton. Before I begin, Ellesmere, I 
must insist, as I told you before, upon having 
no interruptions from you. I have thought 
over this story for many years of my life. It 
is, as I told you, a real,story, and a very 
serious one ; and I have not the patience and 
good temper of Sir Arthur, to bear your in- 
terruptions. 

Mrs. Milverton. Leonard, dear, I am 
sure I wish to hear your story without any 
interruptions ; but don’t ask what is im- 
possible. Lady Ellesmere and I pressed Sir 
John, when we were last in London, to come 
and hear with us that great preacher, the 

tev. Mr. ——. I will never again ask Sir 

John to come to any sermon, for he behaved 
xbominably :—“ What does this prove ?” 
“This is the third time he has made that 
statement, and nothing has come of it.” 
“ Here, again, he is arguing in a circle.” 
And so he went on, worrying us in whis- 
pers with all manner of objections to the 
sermon: und even his wife could not keep 
him at all quiet. 

Ellesmere. 1 hope you see, Milverton, 


have thrown ’em into the water again, poor 


” 


things!’ The big trout under the wooden 
bridge knows un by this time, and seems quite 
pleased to see un; and they look at one another 
for ten minutes together without moving. 
Oh! the trout is very fond of company, when it 
knows there is no harm; and I don’t believe 
that gentleman ever caught a fish in his life.” 

So it is evident that Sir John makes his 
fishing a mere pretext for getting a few hours 
to himself, during which time | suppose he 
thinks over his speeches, But the fuss he 
made ahout those little trout that Jemmy 
caught for him, was something to have seen. 
He insisted upon their being placed upon a 
separate dish by themselves, and taking upon 
himself the helping, giving each of us a little 
bit as if it was some sacred food : declaring 
there was never anything so good brought to 
table. He also informed us that to catch a 
big trout was no difficulty whatever; but that 
the real piscatorial skill was shown in catching 
small ones, as he had done for us. I declare 
he so overpowered us with talk that we 
thought we were eating something wonderful. 


that your wile (wives can say most uncom- 
plimentary things) infers that your story will 
be very like a sermon. But now, let us 
make a bargain: let us enter into a contract. 
You are to prose on for one hour and a 
half, and during that one hour and a half I 
am only to interrupt twice, each time by 
a single sentence which is not to exceed 
fifteen words. 
Milverton. 
proposition. 
The events of the story I shall have to tell 
will have occurred at a period of the world’s 
history when this very spot on which we sit 
was far down in the ocean, from whence it 
has been raised by gradual upheavings. 
Ellesmere. My goodness, what an oppor- 
tunity that will give this man for inventing 
things which cannot be contradicted ; and 
it will be no good showing that he can know 
no more of those times than we do, for, of 
course, the imaginative man—the egregious 
inventor ([ suppose I must not say a short, 
sharp, true word)—declares that he knows 
all things by the force of his predominant 
imagination. I, poor man, know, for certain, 
nothing that has not happened in my own 
time, and before my own eyes. 
Sir Arthur. I would not advise you 
always to trust your own eyes. 
But let us not delay ; let us 
have the story at once, Mr. Milverton ; only 
do not Ict it be placed in impossible latitudes 
and longitudes, for to me, a plain practical 
man as 1 am, that a story should have some 
semblance of reality is a great comlort. 
Milverton. Mine is all real, and must 
have happened: in fact, I know it did 
happen. 


I close at once with your 


’ 
Cranmer. 


THE STORY OF REALMAH, 
CHAPTER I. 
THE LAKE CITY. 
“Tow lovely is water!—on a flower, 
bedewing the grass, rushing down 
as a mountain torrent, rolling on as a 
mighty river, expanding itself into a 
vast lake, like this, kissed into ripples 
by the shimmering of moonlight.” 

Such were the words of a young man 
who stood out upon a balcony connected 
with a low, long range of buildings, 
stranger in aspect than any which have 
met the eyes of the inhabitants of this 
earth for many ages. He was one of 
the dwellers in a lake city in the 
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south of Europe, similar to such as have 
been discovered in recent years at the 
bottom of the lakes in Switzerland. 

The young man resumed his train of 
thought. Surely,” he muttered, “water 
is the woman of the inanimate creation: 
versatile, fluent, lovely, untameable, and 
dangerous.” 

The youth who spoke these words 
was not stalwart, like most of the men 
of his nation, and he was evidently un- 
used to hard labour of any kind. The 
cause of this was manifest when, rousing 
himself at last from his reverie, he paced 
up and down the long wooden balcony. 
It was then perceptible that he halted 
slightly in his walk ; and, indeed, he 
had been lame from his birth. 

The description in words of such a 
wondrous thing as any human counte- 
nance cannot be otherwise than very 
poor and inadequate. [ut still it is 
better than nothing ; and so I will here 
endeavour to pourtray the outward 
appearance of this youth. His was a 
very singular face, from the strange 
admixture of daring and softness which 
pervaded it. He had beautiful melan- 
choly eyes of a deep blue colour, which 
seemed to promise the greatest tender- 
ness of character ; but these were sur- 
nounted by dark eyebrows which nearly 
met. In the centre of his forehead, 
even now, while he was a young man, 

there was a deep vertical dent, formed 
probably by the contraction of the brows 
by thought. In each part of this re- 
markable face there was contradiction. 
The nose was slightly aquiline, and 
most delicately formed from the upper 
part to the nostril, which, however, was 
wide, and even somewhat coarse. The 
lips again were well-formed, except that 
the lower one was very large, and what 
is called sensual. He had a sweet subtle 
smile, and there were dimples beautiful 
as those in any woman’s face. Though 
a very crafty man, he could not quite 
command the lower part of his counte- 
nance ; and, to a refined observer, it was 
sometimes but too visible what Realmah 
was really thinking about. The chin 
was decided; and the whole contour of 
the lower part of the face was square 
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and massive, like that of the First 
Napoleon. 

He was rather under than above thie 
middle size, and he stooped slightly, 
generally looking down on the ground, 
as one immersed in thought. His hands 
were very small and delicate, and he 
made great use of them when speaking. 
His gestures altogether were like those 
of an Andalusian, having a combination 
of gravity, dignity, and vivacity which, 
perhaps, in modern times is only to be 
seen in that part of Spain. 

Such is the portraiture, as near as I 
can give it, of one who was destined to 
play a greater part than that of any 
other man in the south of Europe at 
that period of the world’s history. 

I have omitted to mention a very 
characteristic thing, his hair, which was 
extremely fine and delicate, and gave 
signs that he would be prematurely bald. 
Like Cesar, he endeavoured to conceal 
this. It may be noticed that the most 
refined persons are wont to have this 
kind of hair. It was of a light brown 
colour, and formed a strange contrast to 
the dark and somewhat fierce eyebrows. 

Of his dress it may be mentioned that 
it was rich, careless, and slovenly ; and 
that he little heeded the prevailing 
fashions of his country. Altogether he 
was one of those men whom, if you 
met him accidentally, you would invo- 
luntarily turn to look upon again ; 
which attention on your part he would 
have construed into an observation of 

his lameness, and would accordingly 
have been somewhat disconcerted. 

Realmah-Koonah (for that was his 
name) had been unable to join heartily 
in the sports of boys, or the labours of 
men ; but in compensation for this en- 
forced inactivity, his intellect had been 
brightened and his thoughtfulness de- 
veloped by his painful isolation. Of 
all the men in that strange city Realmah 
was the wisest ; and at that moment, 
excepting the guards at the drawbridges, 
he was the only watcher who was look- 
ing out upon the wide extent of waters, 
and upon the reflection in them of the 
unclouded sky. 

“] mistrust,” he said to himself, 
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“that smooth-spoken ambassador ; but 
shall I dare to make known my 
suspicions to the assembly of the grey- 


haired wW 


rriors : lL who am but a youth, 


and who have no spoils to show, wrested 


from the 
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woman, 
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enemy, or from wild beasts : 


ot even win the love « a 
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“l his enemy’s incoming 
and on seeing him pet 
ated the sentence of the 


judge. For instance, if a man of the 


name of Adolmah had spoken falsely, 
and slandered his neighbour, Barru ; 
the injured man, Barru, having built 
his hut close to the dwelling-place of 
Adolmah, when he saw Adolmah come 
in, or go out, would utter the words, 
“ Saye Imah is a Jiar and a slanderer: s0 
s ~ righteous judge, my lord Corah, 
of the council of the East.” 

It was found by experience that no 
man could long endure this persecution ; 
and Adolmah was sure to make repara- 
tion to Barru to get rid of his hateful 
presence, which was like an embodied 

onscience sitting for ever at his gate. 

The religion of f the Sheviri was simple. 
They believed in a Supreme Being un- 
pproachable by gifts or offerings, and 
whose name even was to be rarely men- 
tioned; but there were lesser goda, some 
malign and some benignant, to whom 
rifices were to be made on enpecial 
occasions, 

There were five lesser gods and god 
desses. 

First, Rotondarah, the god of thunder 
ind of storms. 

Secondly, Paravi, the goddess of fer- 
tility, answering to the Ceres of the 
ancients, 

Then Kalatavée, a very noxious di- 
vinity, who was the promoter of all ac- 
idents, disasters, and il ilne ses, Death, 
however, was not in his power: he could 

y maim, and infect, and Lbligh t. Many 

» the prayers and oblations made to 
him by anxious mothers. 

Then Koomrah-Kamah (literally, the 

vaper together of shells), the god of 
riches, The men of Abibah prayed to 
him very frequently, and very sincerely 
—men who paid very litile attention 

Kalatavée: for what are acci- 

‘nts and diseases when put in compari- 

on with the loss or gain of wealth ; and 

would not be rich and dis eased 
rather than poor, healthy, and | despised ? 
At least thus thought the Sheviri ; but 
then they were, as some think, poor 
ignorant barbarians, living at an age of 
the world when the principles of wisdom 
had not been fully worked out by man- 
kind. 
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Then Blastessa-Kooli, the goddess who 
ruled the affections, answering somewhat 
to Venus, only being more general in her 
domination, for she influenced all forms 
and phases of love. She was not a di- 
vinity to whom much attention was paid 
by the Sheviri, for they were not wise 
enough, as it appears to me, to see that 
upon her influence the greatest part of 
lomestic felicity depends. Now we 
know that even without such a com- 
paratively small adjunct as politeness 
love will often altogether fly away. In 
those rude times, however, the altar 
of Blastessa-Kooli has been known to 
be without a single garland for two 
days. 

In addition to the gods and goddesses 
whom the Sheviri worshipped, there were 
nymphs who played a most important 
part in the affairs of the Sheviri. Each 
man supposed himself to be protected 
by a nymph, who watched over him 
from birth to death, and to whom every 


thought of his mind, every aspiration of 


his heart, and every one of his actions, 
vas a matter of the deepest interest. It 
was a rule of high politeness that, when 
iny man in the city of Abibah seemed 
to be absorbed in thought, he was not 
to be interrupted in any way; for said 
ihe bystanders to themselves, “He is 
communing with his nymph, and she is 
giving him heavenly advice ; therefore 
be silent.” 

Of the greater gods, some were be- 
nignant, and some malevolent ; but the 
nymphs were altogether friendly to 
mankind. Each man of the Sheviri 
was a Numa, having a superior being 
who was more devoted to him than 
Egeria was to the Roman monarch. One 
great merit of these nymphs was, that 
they required no altars and no sacrifices ; 
and nothing would have shocked a 
citizen of Abibah more than to suggest 
that he could win his nymph by gifts 
and promises. For was she not his,—a 
Being bound up with his being, and, 
indeed, more devoted to his welfare 
than his own erring and unwise self! 

This strange notion greatly favoured 
politeness and respect in the social in- 
tercourse of the Sheviri. The stupidest 


man in the community might, especially 
in matters that concerned himself, be 
speaking and acting with a wisdom not 
his own, and therefore demand the most 
implicit respect and attention from the 
greatest and the wisest personages. This 
belief threw around each man the halo 
of a present divinity. The poor women 
were not so favoured ; and whether in 
consideration of their more divine facul- 
ties, of their sharper wit, or of their 
comparative insignificance in human 
affairs, were left to the unassisted 
guidance of whatever measure of in- 
tellect they were supposed to possess 
by nature. But this is no new thing 
in religion. Men, having the larger 
power of imagination, and, therefore, 
being the chief inventors of false reli- 
gions, are not likely to indulge in any 
religious fancies, which do not assure 
to them their masculine predominance. 

The name of the whole body of 
nymphs was Akairah-Douli (the sooth- 
ers of thought): the name for each 
attendant nymph was Amala. 

What seems to have been rather a 
weak point about these gracious beings 
is, that they were always more ready to 
be present and to assist their votaries in 
cloudy than in uncloudy weather ; and, 
indeed, the Shevirian word for cloud 
(amalasti) is but a variation of the word 
“amala” or nymph. But men’s imagi- 
nations generally have some thoroughly 
earthly touch about them. However, 
such as they were in men’s minds, these 
nymphs played a great part both as 
regards individuals, and as regards the 
state, in the city of Abibah, and through- 
out the adjacent country subject to the 
Sheviri. 

The laws of marriage which prevailed 
amongst the Sheviri were very peculiar. 
For instance, as regards the marriage of 
the princely families, their young men 
were compelled to take three wives, lest 
there should be default of issue in those 
families. One of these wives was to be 
taken from among the family. She was 


‘chosen by the head of the family, and 


was called the Varnah-Varee, which 
means the cousin-wife; the second was 
taken from the great body of the common 
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people, and was called the Ainah-Varee, 
which means the alphabet-wife. I do 
not exactly understand how this choice 
was regulated ; but I believe that it 
depended upon the number drawn out 
of a vase by the fortunate maiden, cor- 
responding with the number of letters 
in the man’s name, or being some mul- 
tiple by four of that number.' The 
third wife was chosen by the young 
man himself, and was called Marah- 
Varee, which means the love-wife. 

Antiquaries have divided the ages, 
during which these towns on the waters 
flourished, into three periods : the stone 
age, the bronze age, and the iron age. 

Mundane affairs, however, have not 
always happened as the antiquaries have 
pictured them. In Abibah, for example, 
had it been submerged that night, there 
would have been found in after ages 
many bronze ornaments and imple- 
ments ; but in reality the nation had 
not got beyond the stone period. 

The truth is, that in the town of 
Abibah the stone period had reached 
its highest development. At the same 
time the bronze-period was also very far 
advanced in some parts of the world, 
for the bronze ornaments and imple- 
ments in Abibah were of the highest 
quality and beauty. These bronze ar- 
ticles had been gained in commerce with 
distant tribes; and it was in consequence 
of the known superiority of these distant 
tribes, that the chiefs of Abibah were 
entertaining a proposition brought to 
them from a neighbouring tribe, by the 
ambassador whom Realmah so much 
mistrusted. 

The iron period, too, had commenced, 
and was flourishing in other regions, as 
will be seen in the course of this narra- 
tive. It may be mentioned that flints 
were not the only stones out of which 
the implements used by the Sheviri 
were made, for some of their best work- 
manship was executed in nephrite, or 
jade, or even in obsidian. There must 
have been commerce even in that remote 
age, for some of the inhabitants of 

1 For example, Reiilmah consisting of seven 


letters, whoever drew first the mumber 7 o: 
28 was to be the Aimah to Realmwah. 


Abibah possessed ornaments made of 
Baltic amber. 

The pottery at Abibah showed that 
the potter’s wheel was in constant use 
among them; and they had spindle- 
whorls of earthenware, which proves 
that the art of weaving had made some 
progress amongst them. 

Their buildings were of the kind 
which has been called Pfahlbauten, or 
pile-buildings, in which the ground- 
work for the city consisted of platforms 
supported on innumerable piles, as dis- 
tinguished from those in which the sup- 
port consisted not of piles only, but of 
masses of mud and stones with layers 
of horizontal and perpendicular stakes, 
resembling the Irish “crannoges.” The 
distance of the bottom of the lake from 
the platform of the city was about fifteen 
feet. It is a remarkable fact that boat- 
building amongst such a community was 
an art very little developed. Probably 
all their skill as artisans was devoted 
to the building of their houses. They 
found fish in abundance in the shallows 
of the lake: there was, therefore, not 
much inducement for them to put out 
upon its deep waters. One general 
remark I may here make, which will 
require to be very deeply considered by 
the hearers of this history: it is, that 
we must be very careful not to confuse 
under one general head all stages of 
civilization that were different from our 
own. The common use of the word 
“savages” has misled modern men very 
much as regards the estimation in which 
they should hold their ancestors. The 
word “ savage” cannot be applied with 
justice to a people who knew the arts 
of baking, of carpentering, of pottery, 
of weaving, and in some respects of 
government; who had indeed established 
polities which lasted in some way or 
other for long generations. 

It is almost unknown, but it is not 
less a fact, that great judges of literature 
(tlc scornful Voltaire being one amongst 
them) have pronounced that the third 
great epic poem of the world was written 
by a man who dwelt amongst what is 
called a savage people, and who has 
depicted in vivid colours their’ valour 














in war, the great ideas they had of 
religion, and the extraordinary splen- 
dour of their eloquence, of which he 
has preserved the record.! The language 
of these so-called savages was often in 
the highest degree refined. And so it 
was among the people I am describing. 
They had two words for the verb “to be :” 
one meaning constant being, the other a 
temporary state of being. For instance, 
if one of them said, stea varuy, “I am 
ill,” it meant, “I am ill of a temporary 
ailment ;” if, however, he said kamaya 
varug, it meant, “ I am ill of a permanent 
disease.” They had also two sets of 
words for sister and brother, so that if, 
without seeing the person or recognising 
the voice, you heard the words, “She is 
my sister,” you knew if it was a man 
that was speaking, because a man’s 
sister was represented by a different 
word from that of a woman’s sister. 
But perhaps the greatest refinement of 
all that was known in the languages 
that have perished of so-called savages, 
was that they had a way of expressing 
the result of conjoint but not unanimous 
opinion. For example, if a chieftain 
came forth to the, people, and said, “ It 
is our opinion that the war should be 
prosecuted with vigour,” the words used 
might convey, without any explanation, 
that it was the conclusion come to by 
a majority of the council, and not the 
unanimous opinion of its members. 
Such, as above described, were some 
of the most salient points connected 
with the religion, the laws, the manners, 
the customs, and the language of the 
Sheviri. Descriptions of this kind do 
but faintly reproduce the life of a 
people. Perhaps there is no greater 
effort than to reproduce a faithful and 
vivid picture of past men,—of their 
ways of life, and their habitations. How 
hard it is even to imagine what the lives 
of our immediate forefathers were like ! 
But the difficulty is enhanced tenfold 
when the mode of life to be reproduced 
before us is that of a people who have 
left no records, and whose ways are only 
dimly to be descried by antiquarians 
searching, in the mud brought up from 
1 The Araucana, 
No. 97.—voL. xv. 
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the bottom of lakes, for any relics that 
may enable them to form some conjec- 
ture about these sunken cities and for- 
gotten generations of mankind. 





[During Mr. Milverton’s narrative it was 
curious to watch the expression on Sir John 
Ellesmere’s countenance. It was profoundly 
attentive ; but, at the same time, he had a 
bewildered look, and he did not make a 
single observation. | 

Sir Arthur. I think the story promises 
to be most interesting. There is a very 
happy choice of subject, which I wonder has 
not been seized upon by some one else. You 
may know how interesting it was, for Sir 
John Ellesmere did not interrupt once : did 
not even take any advantage of the bargain 
he had made. The story, therefore, must be 
a very good one. 

Ellesmere. I deny the inference. I was 
dazed, if you like. I felt out of my element. 
I know nothing of these fishy, half-under- 
water people. 

Yes, the choice of subject is very skilful— 
that is, on the narrator’s behalf. If you say 
anything about the manners and customs of 
these le, Milverton would answer you 
with all his superior knowledge of wretched 
details. If you were to comment about the 
main current of the story, he knows for cer- 
tain all about it: his nymph has told him. 
How, my dear fellow, do you invent all this ? 

Milverton. Ido not invent, as you call 
it: I see how the things happened. I can 
hardly describe to you how distinctly the 
whole story arises before my mind : I do not 
invent ; I merely describe. 

Ellesmere. Oh yes, he evolves out of the 
depths of his self-consciousness, as the Ger- 
mans would say, all he tells us. I do not 
see that it is made out to be more true on 
that account. 

Lady Ellesmere. I don’t quite like the 
part about the three wives. 

Ellesmere. That is the only part I am 
quite sure Ido like. With this odd number 
one might always get a majority of one’s 
wives on one’s side. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, are the 
numbers I shall aimatin another planet ; and 
I mean always to have a majority on my side. 

Mauleverer. I daresay it is all true. It 
is evident that men were as wretched then 
as they are now—the same low intrigues, 
jealousies, hatreds, and malice. So far the 
story seems to me perfectly consistent. 

Ellesmere. Yes: so far indeed I am with 
you. Modern inventions have done but 
little, as I always maintain. Boring has 
become a fine art ; and, somehow or other, 
in oy highly civilized communities, it is so 
Cc 
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contrived that one never has a moment’s 
ace, You teach the people to write! 
hat is the consequence? Innumerable 
letters of the most detestable description :— 

“Sir, I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you, but from your general benevolence of 
character——” 

Cranmer. Is that how the letters begin 
to you, Sir John ? 

llesmere. Yes, Mr. Cranmer. “ From 
your general benevolence of character, I 
know you will not consider it intrusive if I 
venture to lay the following circumstances 
before you, and to ask for your assistance 
and advice.” Then comes some difficulty 
which it would take you an hour or two to 
write justly about ; and the man, though he 
has said he is intrusive, does not think that 
he is so. . I wish, sir, any one of these people 
would only ask himself the grave question, 
“Am I the only intrusive person in the 
world? Is it likely that my letter is the 
only one of the same character that will reach 
Sir John Ellesmere to-morrow?” If he did 
give a good answer to that question, he might 
perhaps omit to write his letter, or put it in 
the fire ; and Sir John Ellesmere would bea 
happier man. 

Will any of you be good enough to explain 
to me how rapid locomotion has increased 
the felicity of the world? For I cannot 
see it. 

You observe that beetle there. He is 
making for the corner of this summer-house, 
and will arrive here some time in the course 
of the afternoon. When he does arrive, he 
will only be an ungainly, top-heavy creature, 
not of the first order of intelligence, and 
much given, as naturalists tell me, to strong 
drinks. 

Now this beetle has wings ; and he might 
take it into his stupid head to fly from the 
gravel walk to the corner of the summer- 
house, and might do so in two seconds ; but 
when he did arrive, I suppose he would still 
be the same kind of creature—ungainly, top- 
heavy, and too much given to strong drinks 
—prone, therefore, to lie upon his back in a 
very helpless and foolish manner. I leave 
you, gentlemen and ladies, to make the ap- 
plication for yourselves. 

Milverton. How can you talk in that 
perverse way, Ellesmere? Do you mean to 
maintain that our modern inventions have 
not, upon the whole, been beneficial to man- 
kind Do you mean to say that having a 
city lighted with gus is not a great advantage? 
Do you mean to maintain that painless ope- 
rations are not a huge solace to mankind ? 
Do you mean to say that we have not im- 
proved in judicial matters—that having got 
rid of torture, for instance, as a test of truth, 


is not an immense advance in the history of 
mankind? Do you mean to argue that 
there is not much greater liberty in religious 
matters than there ever was ? 

Ellesmere. These things you call progress 
are not all loss, certainly. However, you 
cannot say that government has so much 
improved. 

Cranmer. I deny that. 

Milverton. LI admit that despotic govern- 
ments are just as bad as ever. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of victims are still 
sacrificed to some dynastic idea. 

Sir Arthur. In constitutional govern- 
ments there is hardly such a thing as govern- 
ment at all. Nothing is done without such 
endless discussion; and what is done gene- 
rally comes too late. 

Ellesmere. There speaks out the old Tory. 

Milverton. No,no: weare not so bad as 
that, Sir Arthur. Of course there is great 
difficulty in reconciling perfect personal free- 
dom with governmental action. But recollect 
that what is gained in constitutional govern- 
ment, after all this talk, that you so much 
disapprove of, is gained by the people for 
themselves for ever, and does not depend 


upon one man, or one set of men, but 
permanent improvement for 


becomes a 
mankind. 

Maudleverer (sarcastically). Yes: the poor 
are so well housed, so well fed, so carefully 
instructed, they are so much better off than 
these fishy people, as Ellesmere calls them, 
that one must rejoice in the glorious triumphs 
of civilization. 

Milverton. I wish any one of you grum- 
blers could go back for a week to the state 
of things which existed in England in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. I think you would soon 
summon modern civilization back again, and 
admit that we had made great progress, 
even in the well-being of the lowest classes. 

Sir Arthur. Iam not so sure of that. 

Milverton. I am sure. I have a firm 
belief that the general improvement might 
be measured, by the relation that the cholera 
of the present day bears to the plague, or 
the black-death, or the sweating sickness of 
former days. 

Ellesmere. Now, how can he know this ? 
It is all simple assertion. 

Mrs. Milverton. And so, Sir John, is 
your statement. 

Ellesmere. Yes: of course your husband 
is always perfectly right. You would be one 
of the three wives, I see, Mrs. Milverton, 
and would always vote for your husband. 

Your knowledge of the common people 
(let us see, what did he say ?—in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries) is 
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so complete, Mrs. Milverton, that it enables 
you to give a final judgment in the matter. 

Lady Ellesmere. Don’t be so rude, Sir 
John. We women know a great many 
things by intuition, which you men only 
arrive at by study. 

Etlesmere. It is well that you have some 
way of getting at knowledge different from 
that of study, for I do not see, after you are 
once married, you do much of that, any one 
of you. 

Milverton. To go back to the question of 
government,—that is a question which has 
always had profound interest forme. That 
saying of the Duke of Wellington, “ How 
is the king’s government to be carried on?” 
is age pd in my mind. 

Now, if you want to know what are the 
difficulties of government, I will, to the best 
of my ability, inform you ; and I do really 
believe I have some experience in this 
matter: so, too, has Sir Arthur; and I will 
abide by his corrections in what I am saying. 

I think, to put the matter briefly and 
frankly, that there is not sufficient intellect 
brought to bear upon the affairs of govern- 
ment. From my earliest years I was very 
much struck with that admirable work of 
Henry Taylor's, the “Statesman ;” and I 
have always found that practical conversancy 
—to use one of his favourite words—with 
government, has led me to think more and 
more highly of his views. 

The truth is, the public offices in this 
kingdom are under-manned as regards “ In- 
doors Statesmen,” as he calls them. Reform 
has gone too far in the way of retrenchment. 

Ellesmere. Oh! oh! 

Milverton. Yes, it has; in the way of 
retrenchment, as regards providing intelli- 
gent officers for the public service. 

Ministers are worked to death by their 
double functions—parliamentary and official. 

Law officers, and all the other lawyers 
connected with Government, are also terribly 
overworked. 

The permanent officials of the highest class, 
upon whom Government for the most part 
depend, are likewise greatly susineabell by 
the mere routine of their offices; which 
work, [ must confess, has not been diminished 
by the increased power of reading and 
writing, to which Ellesmere (I thought he 
was a Liberal) has so great an objection. 

Ellesmere. An elaborate sneer at me! 
If I had but admired the story of Realmah, 
the sagacity of Sir John Ellesmere would 
have been much applauded by the story- 
teller. 

Milverton. I am not judging by my 
prejudices as an author ; and [ will not be 
diverted from the main subject. 


I have no doubt millions a year might be 
saved to this country by an increase of the 
intellectual power of the official staff. The 
least instance of injudicious management on 
the part of the War Office or the Admiraiiy 
—a tax unwisely retained, or unskilfully 
imposed —an error as regards the currency 
—will produce more outlay than would be 
expended in twenty years by such an im- 
provement of the intellectual force of the 
public offices as I contemplate. 

If I were despotic—if I enjoyed a mental 
despotism—the first thing I would persuade 
the people to do, would be to increase the 
intellectual power of Government. I have 
no fear of bureaucracy. We are too free to be 
led by any set of official men, however clever. 

Then, again, look how the House of Com- 
mons is overworked. Consider the vast 
amount of private business thrown upon it, 
and how some of the best members are 
necessarily absorbed in the management of 
that business. Consider what an imperfect 
thing our modern legislation is : so much so, 
that an Act of Parliament is often, at first, 
utterly unworkable. I despair, however, of 
bringing men round to my opinion upon these 
matters, for I know that it requires to have 
been behind the scenes for many years before 
aman would thoroughly appreciate the views 
which I venture to put forward. 

Ellesmere. I suppose this fishy govern- 
ment was perfect, for Milverton has had it 
all his own way there. 

Milverton. No; it was not perfect. No 
doubt it was the best thing they could in- 
vent for the time ; but I think you will find 
that Realmah, if he ever gets to power, will 
make a great improvement in the government 
of the Lake City. 

Ellesmere. What Ido admire in authors, 
and what gives one so much respect for them, 
is that their heroes always partake so much 
of their own character. One knows, from 
the beginning, that Realmah will do exactly 
what Milverton would have done ; which 
gives one so much contidence as to Milver- 
ton’s sublime insight into the doings of these 
past times. 

Mrs. Milverton. Why should people be 
so very different now to what they were 
then? Is there nota family likeness amongst 
all great statesmen ? 

Ellesmere. Yes, Mrs. Milverton, they are 
all men penetrated with some idea, which 
they think a great one, and that the course 
of nations ought to be shaped according to 


_ that idea. Count Bismarck is no doubt a 


great statesman in your eyes. 

Mrs. Milverton. No man is a great states- 
man in my eyes, Sir John, who needlessly 
promotes war, 
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Sir Arthur. TI am by no means sure, 
Mrs. Milverton, that your censure will apply 
to the great Count. 

Ellesmere. You will see, Mrs. Milverton, 
what Realmah will do. You may depend 
upon it that all his fine sayings and doings 
will only lead to war. Is he not an inter- 
fering young fellow, who I foresee will en- 
deavour to impress upon the great council 
his own juvenile ideas—probably most pre- 
posterous ? I wish I had been a member of 
that council: I would have made that young 
man know his proper place. 

Sir Arthur. It is a great comfort to 
think that the conduct of this story does not 
depend upon Sir John Ellesmere. I can 
only say that I look forward to the coming 
chapter with the greatest possible interest ; 
and I do hope, Milverton, that you are ready, 
and that we shall have another reading to- 
morrow. 


Milverton. You shall. I do not despair 
yet of making Ellesmere a firm believer in 
Realmah’s valour and sagacity, which I know 
to have been unrivalled at that period of the 
world’s history. 

Mauleverer. To-morrow, then, we meet 
in the summer-house at the same hour. 

~The company then separated; but not 
before Ellesmere had said to Milverton, 
“You inventive scoundrel ; I believe your 
nymph to be an utter impostor. However, 
to-morrow I am not going to be so silent as 
I was to-day. I believe it was understood 
that my liberty of interruption was accumu- 
lative: to-morrow, therefore, I have a right 
to interrupt you four times ; each time with 
a sentence of about fifteen words. A great 
deal of truth may be conveyed in fifteen 
words.” [ Exit. 


To be continued, 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


BY PRESBYTER ACADEMICUS. 


Tue Bishops recently assembled at 
Lambeth were invited in their first re- 
solution “to express the deep sorrow 
“ with which they viewed the divided 
“condition of the flock of Christ 
“ throughout the world,” and to “so- 
“lemnly declare their belief that the 
“ best hope of future reunion would be 
“found ... in the cultivation of a 
“ spirit of charity, and in seeking to 
“ diffuse through every part of the 
“ Christian community that desire and 
“ resolution to return to the faith and 
“ discipline of the undivided Church, 
“ which was the principle of the English 
“ Reformation.” We consider the pre- 
sent, therefore, a favourable opportunity 
for examining the history and merits 
of a document which probably more 
than any other contained in our formu- 
luries has been the occasion of breaches 
of charity within our own communion, 
which “in the undivided Church” had 
by no means obtained universal recep- 
tion, and which at the foundation of a 
Church in full communion with our 


own, represented at the Lambeth Con- 
ference by no less than twenty-one 
Bishops, was deliberately, and, as we 
think, wisely rejected. 

In the Eighth Article, “ Athanasius’s 
Creed” is mentioned without any ap- 
parent doubt as to its authorship ; but, 
in the Rubric prefixed to the Creed 
itself in the Prayer-book, it is described 
as “This Confession of our Christian 
“ Faith, commonly called the Creed of 
“ St. Athanasius.” Prior to the last 
revision in 1662, it had in this place 
been simply styled “This Confession 
of our Christian Faith.” The revisers, 
in adding the words “ commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius,” un- 
doubtedly availed themselves of an 
opportunity of amending a critical mis- 
take in the Articles. In those days the 
results of critical research were gladly 
welcomed by our leading divines, and 
men of letters, both foreign and native, 
often found their most generous patrons 
amongst the dignitaries of the Church 
of England. Our revisers certainly 
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seem in this instance to have had no 
dread of novelty, for, till within twenty 
years of the revision, the authorship 
of the Creed appears rarely to have 
been called in question ; and, when it 
was called in question, to have been 
doubted rather as a matter of con- 
jecture than on sufficient grounds, It 
was in the year 1642 that Gerard Vos- 
sius published his short but important 
** Dissertatio de Tribus Symbolis.” In 
discussing the origin of the Athanasian 
Creed, he maintains (wrongly) that we 
have no unmistakeable mention of it as 
“ Athanasian” till the year 1239, when 
it was appealed to, under that title, as 
establishing the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son, by the papal 
legates of Gregory IX. at Constanti- 
nople. But, though mistaken in this 
opinion, as well as in assigning its first 
known reception to the year 1000, or 
thereabouts, he advances cogent argu- 
ments (which, in the hands of subse- 
quent writers, have become demon- 


strative), (1) against the authorship of 
Athanasius ; (2) in favour of a Latin, 


as opposed to a Greek original. Since 
the publication of Vossius’s dissertation, 
these two conclusions have been almost 
universally adopted, the most prominent 
exceptions being Comber and Beveridge, 
names, however, which, on such a ques- 
tion as this, carry no authority. Of 
the various modern authors who have 
written on the origin and reception of 
the Creed, we shall mention the opinions 
of four, as being the most typical of 
those which we have been able to 
consult, viz. Waterland, Gieseler, Mr. 
Harvey, and Mr. Ffoulkes. To make 
their conclusions intelligible, however, 
and to show the grounds on which they 
are formed, it is first necessary to state 
the following facts. 

As to manuscripts, that for which the 
earliest date is claimed is one seen by 
Usher, and referred by him to the age 
of Gregory the Great (about a.p. 600). 
This manuscript is, however, either now 
lost, or identical with one which cannot be 
dated earlier than the Norman Conquest. 
Next comes the Treves Manuscript, con- 
taining only the latter portion of the 


- Athanasii.” 


Creed, that which refers to the Incarna- 
tion ; its date is involved in consider- 
able uncertainty, but is fixed by Water- 
land at about 660. The manuscript in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan is as- 
signed by Muratori to the close of the 
seventh, by Montfaucon to the eighth 
century. Passing over three other 
manuscripts of somewhat doubtful age, 
but assigned by Waterland to the eighth 
century, we come to the famous Vienna 
Manuscript. In this the Creed occurs 
at the end of a Gallican Psalter of great 
historical interest, as having been pre- 
sented by Charles the Great in the year 
772, to Pope Adrian I. on his accession 
to the pontifical throne. The Creed is 
here entitled, “ Fides Sancti Athanasii 
Episcopi Alexandrini,” a title which, we 
shall presently see, does not necessarily 
imply that the Creed was composed by 
Athanasius. Usher’s manuscript simply 
bore the title, “ Fides Catholica,” a title 
which we also find in four other manu- 
scripts referred by Waterland to the 
years 883, 1066 (the manuscript sup- 
posed by some to be identical with 
Usher's), 1150, and 1240 respectively. 
The Treves and Ambrosian Manuscripts 
are without titles, which is also the case 
with some of a later date. The copy in 
King Athelstan’s Psalter, attributed by 
Usher (though on insufficient grounds) 
to the year 703, bears the title, “ Fides 
Sancti Athanasii Alexandrini.” The 
St. Germains’ Manuscript, referred by 
Waterland to the year 760, or there- 
abouts, is entitled, “Fides Sancti Atha- 
nasii Episcopi.” In later manuscripts 
we meet with the titles : “ Fides Catho- 
“lica §. Athanasii Episcopi,” “Fides 
“ Catholica Athanasii Alexandrini Epis- 
“copi,” “Fides Catholica Athanasii 
“ Alexandrini,” and “Fides Catholica 
“ edita ab Athanasio Alexandrine sedis 
“ Episcopo.” One manuscript, referred 
by Waterland to 860, bears the title 
“ Fides Athanasii,” and another, referred 
by him to 930, the title, “Hymnus 
It now remains to notice 
a most important variation in the titles 
of no less than four ancient manuscripts. 
A Gallican Psalter referred to the year 
850 (we accept Waterland’s conjectures 
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as to the dates of these later manu- 
scripts) bears the title, “Fides Sancti 
Anasthasii Episcopi,’ while in three 
other manuscripts, referred respectively 
to the years 1120, 1300, and 1400, we 
find the titles, “Fides Anastasii Epis- 
copi,” “Canticum Bonifacii” prefixed to 
the Latin, and “Le Chant St. Anais- 
taise qui Apoistoilles de Rome” to the 
parallel French copy, and lastly, “ Anas- 
tasii Expositio Symboli Apostolorum.” 
It is remarkable that in not one of these 
manuscripts is the Athanasian Creed 
called “Symbolum.” With reference 
to the question of its origin, it’is also 
important to remark that, wherever it is 
appended to a Psalter, which is gene- 
rally the case, it is, with two late ex- 
ceptions (referred by Waterland to the 
years 930 and 1066) to a Gallican, and 
not to a Roman Psalter. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Gallican 
Psalter was used, not only in France, 
but in Spain, Britain (with the curious 


exception of the Church of Canterbury), 
Germany, and othercountriesof the West. 

We must briefly notice a few other 
data, which may throw light on the 


origin and reception of the Creed. The 
two oldest acknowledged commentaries 
are those of Hinemar, Archbishop of 
Rheims (852), who, by the way, is the 
first to employ the title “ Symbolum 
Athanasii,” a title which did not become 
current till the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and St. Bruno, Bishop of Wurtz- 
burg (1033). Waterland adduces a 
commentary which he supposes to be 
much older than either of these, that 
of Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop of 
Poitiers, the probable date of which he 
tixes at 570. This commentary is found 
in a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, referred by Muratori to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The MS. 
contains several other treatises ; amongst 
them an Exposition of the Aposties’ 
Creed, inscribed “A Fortunato Pres- 
bytero Conscripta.” The “ Expositio 
Fidei Catholic Fortunati” follows at 
some interval. Muratori, without hesi- 
tation, ascribes this exposition, as well 
as the former, to Venantius Fortunatus, 
and goes so far as to suppose that he 


may even have been the author of the 
Creed itself. Gieseler, however, on 
internal grounds, supposes it to be by 
another Fortunatus, and to have been 
ascribed to Venantius Fortunatus solely 
on the ground that his acknowledged 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed occurs 
in the same volume. 

Of ancient testimonies to the Creed, 
the first cited by Waterland (though 
with some hesitation) is that of a canon 
of the Council of Autun, in France, 
A.D. 670, in which it is provided that 
“ every Presbyter, Deacon, Subdeacon, 
“ or Clerk who cannot recite faultlessly 
“ (irreprehensibiliter) the Creed which 
“the Apostles delivered by inspiration 
“ of the Holy Ghost, and also the faith 
“ of the holy prelate Athanasius (Fidem 
* Sancti Athanasit Preesulis) is to be con- 
* demned by the Bishop.” Here again 
Gieseler joins issue, and maintains that 
“the faith of the holy prelate Athana- 
sius” is the “ Nicene,” and not what we 
call the “ Athanasian” Creed. 

It is a still more weighty objection 
that this canon, which was discovered in 
the Library of St. Benigne at Dijon, is 
styled simply “ Primus Canon Augusto- 
dunensis,” and is therefore referred with 
no more probability to the first than to 
any subsequent Council of Autun. The 
fact that it does not occur amongst those 
canons of the first Council of Autun, 
which are preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Angers, is indeed a presump- 
tive against it. It is curious to find 
Waterland, who states these facts, still 
regarding the canon as probable evidence 
of the antiquity of the Creed. But it 
is peculiarly instructive to notice that 
Bishop Harold Browne (whose work is 
generally placed in the hands of students 
for ordination) omits all Waterland’s 
qualifications, though he is obviously 
abridging his work, and states roundly, 
“ External proofs are as follows :—(1) 
“ We have ancient testimonies as early 
“as the Council of Autun, a.p. 670, 
* when this Creed is enjoined to be re- 
“cited by the clergy.” ‘The testimonies 
next cited are certain Articles of Inquiry, 
supposed to be of the age of Boniface, 
Lishop of Mentz (who died a.p. 754) or 
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a little later, and a canon of the Council 
of Frankfort (794); but the date of 
the former document does not seem to 
be very certain, and it is questionable 
whether the reference in the latter is 
to the Nicene or the Athanasian Creed. 
The first indubitable testimony is Theo- 
dulphus, Bishop of Orleans, who in a 
work on the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, addressed to Charles the Great 
in the year 809, quotes as the words of 
Athanasius the verses from “ Pater a 
nullo est factus” down to “ Qui vult 
ergo salvus esse” inclusive. Curiously 
enough, he does not mention the Creed 
under any title, but simply introduces 
the quotation by the words ‘ Item, idem, 
se. Athan., quod Spiritus Sanctus pro- 
cedat a Patre et Filio.” From this time 
the testimonies become frequent. Hine- 
mar, who not only uses the expression 
“ Symbolum Athanasii,” but frequently 
quotes portions of the Creed as written 
by Athanasius, directs his presbyters 
“to commit to memory the ‘ Sermo 
“ Athanasii de Fide,’ commencing ‘ Qui- 
“ cunque vult,’ to understand its mean- 
“ing, and to be able to give it in the 
“ vulgar tongue.” 

By the reception of the Creed may 
be meant either its reception merely as 
an acknowledged rule of faith or its 
reception into the public Offices of the 
Church. Waterland, who regards the 
exposition of Fortunatus as the work 
of Venantius Fortunatus, and “ the 
faith of the holy prelate Athanasius,” 
mentioned in the canons of the Council 
of Autun, as what we call the Athanasian 
Creed, places its reception in the Galli- 
can Church as an acknowledged rule of 
faith at least as high as 550, and its 
reception into the public Offices of the 
Church at least as high as 670. According 
to Gieseler’s view of these authorities, 
we know nothing of its reception in 
either sense till the date of the Vienna 
Manuscript, 772. In Spain, Waterland 
places its reception as an acknowledged 
rule of faith at least as early as the year 


633, and that on the ground that a con- 


siderable part of the Confession of the 
Fourth Council of Toledo agrees, almost 
word for word, with the expressions of 


the Creed. Its reception into the publie 
Offices of the Church he does not attempt 
to date. In Germany, its reception into 
the public Offices of the Church is placed 
(not on very good grounds) as high as 
787; in England, in the tenth century; 
while in the latter country its reception 
as a rule of faith is traced up to the 
year 800. Its reception into the public 
Offices in Italy is regarded as having 
taken place at least as early as 880, and 
in Rome as early as 930. With reference 
to the Oriental Churches, Vossius seems 
to have doubted whether it was received 
in any of them. It does, however, 
appear to be received in what is called 
the Orthodox Greek Church, the article 
of the Procession from the Son being of 
course omitted. Waterland supposes it 
to have been received soon after the 
first dispute between the Greeks and 
Latins on the subject of the Procession, 
or (which is certainly far more probable) 
in the time of the Latin Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, between the years 1205 
and 1260. “It is not improbable,” he 
says, “that the use of the Creed at Con- 
“stantinople might first come in such 
“a way: and when it had prevailed 
“there for forty or fifty years, the re- 
“turning Greeks might think it not 
“improper to continue its use, only 
“ taking out the article which concerns 
“ the Procession.” 

Arguing on these data, Waterland 
maintains that the Creed was a well- 
known document in the year 570, and 
that all the circumstances connected 
with it point to a Gallican origin. Not 
only the strongest external evidence, 
but the fact that the Latin copies are 
uniform, whereas the Greek exhibit all 
the variations which might be expected 
from independent translations, show 
that the Creed was originally composed 
in Latin. From the absence of such 
expressions as @sordKxoc, non duo filii, 
and other Catholic notes, as opposed 
to the Nestorian heresy, he argues that 
it cannot have been composed subse- 
quently to the Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431. This date determines its most 
recent limit. At the same time, the ex- 
pressions of the Creed are so obviously 








and goes so far as to suppose that he 
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directed against Apollinarianism, that 
it must have been composed after the 
rise of that heresy. Further, from 
the expressions “ unus eternus,” “ unus 
immensus,” &c. as well as from the 
assertion of the Procession from the 
Son, it is argued that the Creed must 
have been composed subsequently to the 
appearance of St. Augustine’s Treatise 
“ De Trinitate,” a.p. 416. Having thus 
determined the limits of the date of its 
composition, Waterland, by an elaborate 
argument, attempts to establish that its 
probable author was Hilary of Arles, 
and its probable date a.p, 429, the year 
of his entrance on the episcopate. At 
first, probably, its title was simply ‘Fides 
Catholica,’ but it subsequently acquired 
the name “Fides Athanasii,” as con- 
taining an approved summary of the 
doctrines of that Father. In time the 


title led to the erroneous supposition 
that Athanasius was himself the author 
of the Creed, and it was under this 
impression that the Western Churches, 
and subsequently some of the Eastern 


Churches as well, received it into their 
public services. 

Mr. Harvey (in his work on “ The 
Three Creeds,” of which the historical 
portion merits the careful perusal of all 
theological scholars) accepts, without 
criticism, the data furnished by Water- 
land as to manuscripts, comments, 
versions, and ancient testimonies. He 
takes, however, a different view of the 
connexion between the Augustinian 
Treatise and the Creed, believing the 
Treatise to be an amplification of the 
Creed, and not the Creed a summary of 
the Treatise. This opinion he grounds 
mainly on the manner in which the 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost is treated in the two documents. 
In the Treatise of Augustine, he tells 
us, the Procession directly from the Son 
is stated sharply and definitely, whereas 
the statements of the Creed do not 
exclude such an interpretation as might 
have been accepted by the Greek Church 
of almost any age, viz., that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father by the 
Son. Yet, as we have seen, the Greek 
Church thought it necessary to alter the 


Creed in this article; and, moreover, 
Mr. Harvey’s argument rests on the 
supposition that the author of the Creed 
would employ the most nicely-adjusted 
language possible to express the com- 
monly-received doctrines of his time, or 
at least the conclusions of the treatise 
which, on Waterland’s hypothesis, he 
was summarising. Regarding it as 
established that the Creed was written 
before the treatise “‘ De Trinitate,” and 
in the Gallican Church, Mr. Harvey 
proceeds to inquire into its probable 
authorship. There can be no question, 
he holds, that many of its expressions 
are directed against Apollinarianism. 
Now the prevailing heresy in the Galli- 
can Church, the heresy against which 
the “ Credo” ofa newly-installed Bishop 
was most likely to be directed, was 
not Apollinarianism, but Pelagianism. 
Moreover, in the vigorous protests of 
the Creed there is something of an 
apologetic character, more suitable to a 
person who had been accused of heresy 
than to a bishop newly entering on his 
diocese. Is there then any time between 
the outbreak of Apollinarianism and 
the appearance of Augustine’s treatise at 
which the history of the Gallican Church 
supplies us with a probable explanation 
of the publication of the document? 
“ In the year 401, we can point out the 
“case of a most popular and zealous 
“bishop of Western Gaul... who 
“was accused publicly with teaching 
‘* heresy, and that evidently of Apolli- 
“ naris; who also gave account of his 
* faith in a confession that, without any 
“ great degree of improbability, may be 
“ identified with this exposition of the 
“ Catholic faith. This once eminent 
“son of the Church was Victricius, 
** Confessor, and Bishop of Rouen, who, 
“ at the close of the fourth century, was 
“ considerably advanced in years. There 
“is a letter to him extant, written by 
“ Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, . . . con- 
“taining an account of the writer's 
“ faith, with an expression of firm con- 
“ viction that it was addressed to one 
“who agreed in the same doctrine, 
“although he had been compelled by 
“ false accusation to give an account of 
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“ his faith. Now the words of Paulinus 
“contain a negation, partly of Arian, 
“ but principally of Apollinarian error, 
“ They exhibit also several subordinate 
“ points of resemblance with the matter 
“of the Creed. (See Paulini Nolani 
“ Epistola xxxvii.)... In the first 
“ letter of Paulinus there are no such 
“allusions. We may conclude, there- 
“ fore, that this circumstance arose to 
“trouble the venerable Confessor of 
** Rouen after the year 399, in which 
‘¢ Paulinus wrote first, and before the 
* year 404, when the second letter was 
“ written.” He then attempts to show 
“ that the imputation had been cleared 
“ away in the time of Innocent I. and 
“must have been made during the 
“ papacy of Anastasius I. an earnest 
“ investigator of heresy, and certain to 
“have called to account any Bishop of 
“the Latin Church against whom the 
“ charge of teaching false doctrine had 
“ been advanced.” If this confession of 
faith was submitted to Anastasius, we are 
able to account for its authorship being 
subsequently assigned to him, “and 
“ further, even his comparatively obscure 
“name may in process of time have 
“become changed for one so precious 
“ as that of Athanasius has always been 
“to the Church.” The change of the 
name of Athanasius into that of Anas- 
tasius would be highly improbable, but 
that of Anastasius into Athanasius not 
at all so. “ Since therefore an ancient 
“ manuscript ascribes the Creed to Anas- 
“ thasius, and a commentator entitles it 
“ «Fides Anastasii Pape,’ it becomes a 
“ question whether this is not an earlier 
“ title than ‘ Fides 8. Athanasii.’ ” 
Gieseler’s views may be briefly stated, 
and are contained in two short passages 
of his “ Ecclesiastical History.” He be- 
lieves the Creed to have been composed 
in the Latin tongue and the Western 
Church ; but regards Spain as the 
country from which it emanated (its 
“ Vaterland”) rather than Gaul. This 
opinion he bases on the obvious con- 


nexion between the Creed and the © 


Third and Fourth Councils of Toledo. 
It was in the Third Council of Toledo 
(a.p. 589), it will be recollected, that 


the words “ Filioque ” were inserted in 
the Nicene Creed. The date of the 
composition he refers to the sixth cen- 
tury, without attempting to fix the year. 
Many expressions are taken directly 
from the writings of Augustine. The 
title was probably intended simply to 
signify that it contained the doctrines 
of Athanasius, 

At the risk of exhausting the patience 
of the reader, we have thought it desir- 
able to state the opinions of these three 
authors, with the data on which they 
are founded. To any one accustomed 
to weigh evidence, one would suppose, 
nothing can be more obvious than the 
extreme uncertainty of the conclusions 
arrived at. Coincidence of expression 
between two documents very rarely 
affords any clue as to a disputed date; 
either may have copied from the other, 
and that at any interval of time, or 
both may have drawn from a common 
source. We may regard it as established 
that the Creed originated in the West 
(probably in Gaul or Spain), that it was 
composed in Latin, and that it is not 
the work of Athanasius ; beyond this, 
everything is uncertain. The absence 
of those technical terms by which the 
Nestorian and Eutychian heresies were 
usually met in the orthodox confessions 
may easily be accounted for without 
supposing that the composition of the 
Creed was necessarily prior to the out- 
burst of these heresies. The author 
may not have studied extreme precision 
of language, or the heresies may not 
have been rife in the place or at the 
time at which the Creed was composed. 
And, when a document is not guaran- 
teed by good external evidence, there 
always remains the alternative that it 
may be a forgery, in which case the cir- 
cumstances of the time to which it was 
assigned would, unless it were a very 
clumsy forgery indeed, be carefully stu- 
died by its author. Passing from the 
internal to the external evidence, we 
have no really trustworthy testimony 
till the time of Charles the Great. 
What, if the Creed be really a com- 
position of that period? Mr. Ffoulkes 
(in his interesting and impartial work, 
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“Christendom’s Divisions,” part ii.) 
more than insinuates that what we call 
the “ Athanasian Creed” was one of the 
numerous forgeries of that unscrupulous 
age. Charles, and not the Bishop of 
Rome, was then the real head of the 
Western Church. A document which 
expressed his opinions, and was taken 
under his patronage, would rapidly 
spread throughout the West, and be 
with little hesitation received into the 
service-books of the Church. As the 
dispute on the Procession was then at 
its height, the name of Athanasius would 
naturally be selected, as equally, reve- 
renced both in the East and the West, 
and it is certainly a corroboration of 
Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory that the earliest 
manuscript and the earliest testimony, 
whose dates we can fix with any pre- 
cision, ascribe the Creed to that Father. 
The occurrence of the Creed in a manu- 
script which dates from so early a 
period of Charles’s reign,' the many vari- 
ations in the titles assigned to it in the 
older copies, versions, and comments, 
and the apparent absence during the 
first few centuries after its supposed 
fabrication of any Greek version, seem 
to us to be undoubted difficulties in the 
way of this hypothesis ; but, these not- 
withstanding, we may at least allow Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s conjecture to be equally pro- 
table with the theories of Waterland 
aud Mr. Harvey. As for the internal 

1 It should, however, be noticed that the 
reference of this manuscript to the commence- 
ment of Adrian’s pontificate depends only on 
a conjecture, though not an improbable one, 
of Lambecius. Prefixed to the manuscript is 
an Epistle Dedicatory, in Latin verse, from 
Charles to Adrian. From certain expressions 
in this epistle, as well as from the fact that 
an embassy was sent from the King to the 
Pope at the commencement of his pontificate, 
Lambecius infers that that event was the ocea- 
sion of the gift. See Kollar, Analecta Vindo- 
bonensia, tom. i. p. 402. Adrian did not die 
till 795. The presentation of this particular 
manuscript to the Pope is disputed altogether 
by Michael Denis (‘‘ Codices Manuscripti Theo- 
logici Bibl. Palat. Vindobonensis Latini,” tom. 
i. p. 55) who thinks that the dedicatory verses 
may have been prefixed, by order of Charles, 
to several copies of the Psalter made in his 
reign, and believes that this copy was really 
the property of Queen Hildegard, as is at- 
tested on the title-page. 


evidence to be derived from the tone of 
the damnatory clauses, Mr. Ffoulkes 
shall speak for himself. “There can be 
“no doubt but that one of the principal 
“occupations of the men of letters in 
“the West, contemporary with Charle- 
“magne, must have been to fabricate 
“ documents under fictitious names, and 
“multiply pseudonymous compositions 
“on every subject of public interest at 
“that date... . There was an air of 
“ positiveness, assurance, and menace 
“about them highly characteristic of 
“the autocrat, and powerfully minis- 
“tering to the naturally domineering 
“ propensities of the Latin mind, that 
“stood out in marked contrast to the 
“cenuine freedom and philanthropy of 
“the Gospel, and to the hitherto large 
“and free spirit of the Church. To in- 
“stance the most perfect specimen of 
“the kind in all other respects, the 
“ Athanasian Creed, claiming at least 
“equal antiquity with the Nicene, and 
“identity with it as regards doctrine. 
“ The Nicene Fathers, having set forth 
“the faith of the Church in terms taken 
“from Scripture with one exception, 
“end by anathematising the maintainers 
“of certain errors, which are carefully 
“ specified : ‘Those who say that there 
“was a time when the Son of God was 
“not, or that He was not before He was 
“begotten, or that He was begotten 
“ after the manner of a creature,’ and so 
“forth, but only those ; only those are 
“‘ anathematised who had actually trans- 
“oressed. How different the tenor of 
“the Athanasian creed, which, after set- 
“ sing forth the faith of the Church, rea- 
** soned out with extraordinary precision, 
“ but couched in anything but Scripture 
“language, finishes with the sweeping 
“sentence: ‘ This is the Catholic Faith: 
“ which except a man believe faithfully, 
* he cannot be saved.’ While the Church 
“in council is content with denouncing 
“a specific class of persons obstinately 
“‘ maintaining errors opposed to the lead- 
“ing articles of her public creed, a pri- 
“vate doctor is made to pronounce the 
“ salvation of all impossible, who are not 
“faithful believers in every particular 
“of his dogmatic statement. Whether 
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“the Athanasian Creed itself set the 
“fashion, or was drawn up to suit a 
“fashion already set, the resemblance 
“ between it and the known formularies 
“of the age of Charlemagne is, to say 
“the least, very striking. ‘This is the 
“Catholic faith,’ says Charlemagne of 
“the creed paraphrased by himself, 
“which every one keeping whole and 
“undefiled will have everlasting life.’ 
“And Leo III. in the profession attri- 
“buted to him, but in any case sub- 
“mitted to Charlemagne before it was 
“ published: ‘ He that believes not ac- 
“cording to this right faith is damned 
“by the Catholic and Apostolic 
“ Church,’” 

Believing, as they undoubtedly did, 
that this Creed was the work of Atha- 
nasius himself, that it was contemporary, 
or nearly so, with the venerable confes- 
sion of the Council of Nice, and that it 
had ever since been received by the 
Catholic Church without question, our 

teformers acted naturally enough in re- 
taining it in the Liturgy, and referring 
to it, as a standard of faith, in the Arti- 
cles. Had the same facts been known 
to them which are now patent to us, 
had they been aware that the origin and 
authorship of the Creed were involved 
in the utmost uncertainty, that it was 
certainly not a document of the first 
four centuries, that it might be a forgery 
of the eighth: we-entertain no doubt but 
that, actuated as they were by a spirit 
of candour, inquiry, and toleration which 
finds no parallel at any other period in 
the ecclesiastical history of this coun- 
try, they would without hesitation have 
omitted all mention of it in their Ar- 
ticles,and erased it from the service-books 
of the Church. But, after having been, 
for nearly three hundred years, the cause 
of reproach, controversy, and dissension 
immeasurable, we are at length permitted 
to hope that its days are numbered. Our 
present prelates, or at least a majority 
of them, have expressed their desire to 


return to the faith and discipline of the. 


undivided Church. Now it is extremely 
difficult to say when the history of the 
“undivided Church” terminated, and 
the history of the divided Church com- 


menced ; but of this we may be quite 
certain, that what is called “the Athana- 
sian Creed ” was never received through- 
out the undivided Church. If we date 
the division between East and West so 
late as the close of the ninth century, 
this Creed was not received in the East, 
and apparently not universally in the 
public services even of the West. If we 
date the division from the time when 
the words “ Filioque” were inserted in 
the Nicene Creed at the Third Council 
of Toledo (a.p. 589), we have not any 
certain proof that the Creed was so much 
as in existence, we have not even any 
pretended proof that it was yet received 
in the public services of any Church in 
Christendom. But if we are allowed to 
interpret one part of a document from 
another, the Lambeth resolutions identify 
the “faith of the undivided Church ” 
with the “faith as defined by the four 
first General Councils.” Now the Fourth 
General Council (the Council of Chal- 
cedon) was held in the year 451, one 
hundred and twenty years, even accord- 
ing to the very doubtful reasoning of 
Waterland, upwards of three hundred 
years according to Gieseler, before either 
history or literature supplies us with any 
mention of this Creed. On the grounds, 
therefore, of the uncertainty of its date 
and authorship,! of its non-reception in 
the undivided Church, and of the share, 
not inconsiderable, which it had in pro- 
ducing that division of East and West 
which is now so generally lamented, we 
think we may fairly appeal, especially at 
so favourable a juncture as the present, 
for a re-consideration of its position in 
our Liturgy and Articles. 

II. But we can conceive the intrinsic 
merits of the Creed, as a confession of 
faith, being so great as to atone for its 
want of external authority. We will 


1 It has been attributed to no less than 
eleven different authors, possibly more: viz. 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Athanasius of Spire, 
Hilary of Arles, Hilary of Poitiers, Pope Anas- 
tasius I, Anastasius Sinaita (we are not told 
which), Eusebius Vercellensis, Vigilius Tap- 
sesnis, Vincentius Lirinensis, Venantius For- 
tunatus, and Victricius of Rouen. Many 
writers have of course not attempted to name 
any definite author. 
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briefly consider-whether this is the case. 
But, first, we may anticipate an objec- 
tion which will possibly occur to some 
devout readers, that we are about to 
criticise a mystery revealed by God. 
Whatever force there may be in such an 
objection, it obviously does not apply to 
the criticism of expressions appropriated 
by men, equally fallible with ourselves, 
to the purpose of expressing that mys- 
tery. Now it will be observed that 
throughout the earlier portion of the 
document, which refers to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the right faith is made to 
depend on a distinction between the 
words Substance and Person. If, there- 
fore, the Creed is intended to be un- 
derstood, it postulates a clear conception 
of the meaning of these two terms. We 
shall not linger to inquire how many of 
those who repeat it, or even how many 
of those who have preached or written in 
its defence, attach any definite meaning 
to them. To most men they are un- 
doubtedly mere symbols, without any 
corresponding ideas. If an ordinary 
Englishman does attempt to fathom 
their meaning, he probably understands 
“ substance ” in the sense of matter, and 
“person” in the sense of individual, 
and thus is led by the very Creed, which 
is to preserve him from error, into the 
two gravest of all heresies with respect 
to the Godhead, that the Divine Nature 
is corporeal (which opinion, by the way, 
was actually embraced by Tertullian), 
and that there are three Gods. But it 
is more perfinent to inquire whether 
any intelligible explanation can be given 
of these terms, and whether we can dis- 
cover in what precise sense the author 
employed them. It is perhaps too much 
to require that the words of a Creed 
should be entirely free from ambiguity, 
but it is at least essential that they 
should admit of some precise and defi- 


, nite signification which is incompatible 


with any known form of heresy. Now 
how does it stand with the words in 
question? The word “substance” is, 
or has been, used in four distinct signi- 
fications : (1) as matter (iAn), which is 
perhaps now its most ordinary sense ; 
(2) as expressing that curious figment 


ot metaphysicians, the unknown sub- 
stratum (or support) of known attri- 
butes (perhaps the ordinary meaning of 
vrdorans) ; (3) as an individual object 
(the xpury ovveia of Aristotle) ; (4) as 
the “essence,” or less properly, “ nature,” 
which is supposed to be common to a 
number of individuals of the same kind 
(the Sebrepa ovcia of Aristotle). To 
affirm the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost to be “ of one substance ” in 
the first sense would be the blasphemy 
of supposing the Godhead to be a mate- 
rial body ; to affirm them to be “of one 
substance” in the second sense would 
either be meaningless, or, if it had any 
meaning, would imply that the Godhead 
was one individual object of which the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were mere 
attributes ; the third, like the second, 
would be precisely the error of Sabellius ; 
the fourth would naturally, though not 
necessarily, imply that, as three different 
men are said to be of the same “sub- 
stance,” “essence,” or “species,” so, 
when we speak of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, as “of one sub- 
stance,” we regard them as three distinct 
Gods, participating in a common nature. 
So liable was the expression to this mis- 
interpretation, that we find the Fathers 
constantly defending themselves against 
it, and they were ultimately obliged to 
supplement the phrase by the introduc- 
tion of the word wrepiywpyats, or its bar- 
barous Latin equivalent circumincessio. 
That an expression so ambiguous and so 
liable to be perverted to an heretical 
meaning as the word dpoovew¢ should 
have been received by the Council of 
Nice may have been a misfortune (its 
reception seems to have been the result 
of an accident, and it had actually been 
condemned, or, if not condemned, at 
least rejected, by the Council of Antioch, 
held against Paul of Samosata, a.p. 265);1 
but it is one thing to abandon, on account 
of infelicity of language, a document 
drawn up by so venerable an authority 


1 Athanasii de Symbolis, cap. 43, Hilarii 
Pictavensis de Symbolis, cap. 86. Neither of 
these passages is decisive as to the actual con- 
demnation of the word, though most modern 
writers interpret them in this sense. 
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as the Nicene Council, and another to 
abandon, for the same reason, a docu- 
ment composed by some private doctor, 
we know not when or where. More- 
over, though the word “ substance,” in 
such expressions as “‘of the same sub- 
stance,” “not dividing the substance,” 
does not satisfy the requirement of 
having at least one precise and definite 
signification incompatible with any 
known form of doctrine which the 
Church has stamped as heresy, it does 
admit of one meaning which is not 
necessarily heretical. But even this is 
not the case with the word “ person.” 
The word “ persona” (signifying origi- 
nally “a mask,” but borrowed by theo- 
logy from Roman Jurisprudence, as the 
other word “substance” (= ovsia) was 
borrowed from Greek Metaphysics), 
admits, in reference to such subjects as 
those of which we are now treating, of 
two, and only two, significations. In 
classical Latin, and frequently in 
patristic Latin, it means the part or 
character which a man sustains, or the 
relation in which he stands to other 
men, so that in this sense the same indi- 
vidual may be said to “ sustain ” several 
“persons ” or characters. To speak of 
the Three Persons of the Godhead in 
this signification of the word “ person” 
is mere Sabellianism. Or again, “ per- 
sona” sometimes means in Latin, and 
“ person” almost always means in Eng- 
lish, a distinct individual. To speak of 
the Three Persons of the Godhead, in 
this signification of the word “ person,” 
is mere Tritheism. Now we are not 
contending that the Creed is either Tri- 
theistic or Sabellian. There are quali- 
fying phrases in other parts of it which 
save it, as a whole, from either of these 
imputations. But what we do con- 
tend is that it uses, as touch-stones of 
doctrine, two phrases, which either have 
no precise and definite meaning at all 
(and this we take to be the case), or else 
are one of them sugyestive of, and the 
other incompatible with anything else 
but, an heretical signification. 
is that, in this mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity, we no sooner quit Scripture 
phraseology than we must either confine 


The fact . 


ourselves to mere negations of the 
errors of others, or ourselves incur the 
risk of a charge of heresy. We do not 
scruple to affirm that it is impossible to 
frame any positive assertion on this 
subject, not derived immediately from 
the words of Scripture, which might not 
fairly be represented by antagonists as 
heretical, and which might not moreover 
be calculated to lead the most honest 
inquirer, providing he attempted to 
attach any signification at all to the 
words he uttered, into an erroneous 
view of the nature of the Godhead. It 
is the received mode of expression to 
speak of one Substance and three Per- 
sons, but some of the most approved 
Greek Fathers speak of three Substances 
(oveiac), and others of one Person (ixéo 
raoc).' Nay, so variable is language, 
and so utterly inadequate to express 
these high mysteries of the Divine 
Nature, that these very words, ovo/a and 
vrootasc, on the distinction between 
which the whole doctrine of the Trinity 
was in after ages made to turn, are by 
the Nicene Council treated as synony- 
mous: tovs d€.. . € éirépac broora- 
ews i} Ovaias acKorras tivac . . . TOY 
viov Tov Qeovd" Tovrovs dvabeparife i) Ka- 
Oodrtcy Kai axocro\uy éexAynoia. Well 
may the theological student, weary at 
times of these fruitless and hopeless 
disputes about words, break out into 


1 Even one Jatin Father (Hilary) speaks of 


**tres substantie.” The reader who has no 
time or inclination for the perusal of long 
theological treatises, will find a brief account 
of these variations of language, and of the mere 
accidents which often determined the selection 
of orthodox expressions, in Newman ‘On the 
Arians,” chap. v. see. 2 ; Hampden’s ‘ Bamp- 
ton Lectures,” Lect. iii. with notes; and 
Stanley's “‘ Eastern Church,” Lect. iv. These 
authors write from such different points of 
view, that we shall not be suspected of any 
partiality in making the selection. The un- 
prejudiced reader will probably arrive at the 
conclusion that, on these mysterious subjects, 
nothing can be more prejudicial to faith than 
attempts at minute definition. “1 agree,” 
says Whately (Life, vol. i. p. 110), “* with 
most divines in this, that they set out by 
admitting the nature of the Deity to be in- 
scrutable ; what I differ from them in is, that 
most of them proceed in the same breath to 
give a metaphysical explanation of it.” 
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such expressions as those of Gregory 
Nazianzen :! 

“Sed quid ego? rursus in humana 
“ verba prolapsus sum. Quo enim modo, 
* quod simplex est, tantum esse potest? 
“quo item modo, quod quantitatem 
“ nescit, tante magnitudinis? Sed dic- 
“tis nostris queso ignoscite; organo 
* exiguo de rebus maximis loquor.” 

And again: “ Nunc etiam se [Chris- 


“ tus] lapidibus incessi patitur, non 


* modo ab obtrectantibus et vexantibus, 
“sed a nobis etiam ipsis, qui fidei pie- 
“tatem profitemur. Etenim de incor- 
“ poreo disputantem, corporeis nomini- 
“bus uti, vexantis fortasse fuerit et 
“ lapidantis, sed infirmitati nostri (ite- 
“rum dicam) venia concedatur. Lapi- 
“ damus enim haud lubenter: sed quia 
“aliter loqui non possumus, quibus 
“ possumus, verbis utimur.” 

Our space prevents us from submit- 
ting to examination other individual 
expressions of the Creed, but, before 
passing on to what are called the “dam- 
natory clauses,” we may linger for a 
moment on v. 37: “For as the reason- 
“able soul and flesh is one man, so God 
“and man is one Christ.” To say 
nothing of the metaphysical assumption 
that the soul and body are distinct 
“substances,” we think, on other 
grounds, that even the strong language 
of the Bishop of Hereford is hardly ex- 
aggerated, viz. that “the analogy, as it 
is stated, is entirely hypothetical” 
(based, that is, on the hypothesis of 
“infusion”), “ and is calculated to per- 
vert our notion of Christ.” For, if 
we pursue the parallel, we shall be led 
to the conclusion that, as the body and 
soul of man are supposed to be sepa- 
rated at death, so we may suppose the 
human and divine natures of Christ to 
have ceased to co-exist at the Cruci- 
fixion. 

The passionate expressions which 
usher in and close this formulary have, 
in every age since the Reformation, 
justly wounded the susceptibilities of 
some of the most pious and loyal mem- 
bers of the Anglican Communion. We 
are glad to find, from the extracts 

1 Oratio xxxi. 
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already made from the work of Mr. 
Ffoulkes, that they are beginning to 
excite the attention of members of the 
Church of Rome. Various have been 
the attempts to justify them, to soften 
them down, or explain them away. 
“There can, we think, be no doubt that 
by the author they were presumptuously 
intended to apply to every word of his 
composition. But we have as little 
doubt that by the Church, and especially 
by the Church of England, they are 
not intended to receive this interpreta- 
tion, and that, consequently, it is not 
binding either on those who sign the 
Articles or those who recite the Creed. 
This, however, is no reason against re- 
moving what we cannot but regard as a 
grave cause of offence. With the ex- 
ception of one day in the year, the only 
occasion on which anathemas are heard 
in our churches is when this Creed is 
recited. And these anathemas are 
launched not against any moral crime, 
not against a life of sin, oppression, or 
idleness, not against a disbelief in God 
or in Christ, but apparently against 
those who refuse to accept in its en- 
tirety a long, intricate, and in many 
respects unintelligible exposition of the 
two most profound mysteries which have 
ever exercised the intellect of man. We 
cannot be surprised if, by such a course, 
the ignorant are repelled from our 
churches, and the obstinate confirmed 
in their errors. ‘ Whosoever will be 
“ saved, before all things it is necessary 
“that he hold the Catholic Faith. 
“Which faith except every man do 
“keep whole and undefiled, without 
“doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
* And the Catholic Faith is this,” &e. 
‘ This is the Catholic Faith, which ex- 
cept a man believe faithfully, he can- 
“not be saved.” Such expressions 
may influence the timorous and the 
ignorant. They will have no effect on 
those who have learned to regard their 
intellect as the most precious gift with 
which God has endowed them, the 
patient, earnest, impartial search after 
truth as the highest act of worship with 
which they can adore their Creator. 

It is a curious fact that the English 
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theologians who have undertaken to 
defend or palliate the words of the 
Creed have, with hardly any exception 
(Burnet is the only one we recollect), 
referred to the supposed words of our 
Lord in Mark xvi. 16. Even if we 
had any satisfactory evidence that these 
words were ever uttered by Christ, we 
should have thought that the authority 
which uttered them, the circumstances 
under which they were spoken, and the 
message which the apostles were sent to 
proclaim, were all so entirely diverse in 
their character, that the words of the 
Gospel would afford no parallel to the 
words of the Creed. But Mark xvi. 16 
is part of a passage (Mark xvi. 9—20) 
which is of more than doubtful autho- 
rity. Even Dean Alford, one of the 
most conservative of critics (of course 
we do not include under the name 
“critics” those theologians or commen- 
tators who, on principle, abstain alto- 
gether from any impartial inquiry into 
the authenticity of the sacred text), prints 
it within brackets and in small type. 
The evidence, both external and internal, 
against this whole paragraph, if not 
conclusive, is certainly preponderating. 
And still, without any qualification or 
any intimation of the suspicion which 
attaches to them, these words are re- 
peatedly quoted as “ words of our Lord,” 
“words of the Gospel,” and that in books 
primarily intended for the use of can- 
didates for Orders. When this is the 
character of our theological text-books, 
we can feel little surprise at the impa- 
tience which is frequently exhibited 
by intelligent laymen, in speaking of 
the ignorance and presumption of our 
younger clergy. 

But, before we quit the “damnatory 
clauses,” we must notice one other ground 
on which their apologists defend them. 
They are not intended, it seems, to apply 
to the ignorant, but only to men of edu- 
cation and reflection. Mr. Blunt in 
his “ Annotated Prayer-book” (a work 
which, though written with much sec- 


tarian bias, rises above the ordinary. 


level of our theological literature) states 
without reserve what has been hinted 
obscurely by many previous writers. 


“The sin of not keeping the Catholic 
“Faith whole and undefiled can only 
“be committed by those who know 
“what it is in its integrity, and wil- 
“ fully reject some portion of it: ‘every 
“one’ must therefore mean every one 
“who has come to such a knowledge of 
“the faith, without asserting anything 
“respecting those who are ignorant of 
“it... . Those are in danger of this 
“ condemnation who have learned that 
“there is a Trinity in Unity, Three Per- 
“sons in One God, and yet wilfully re- 
“ ject the doctrine.” (We presume Mr. 
Blunt must mean “who have learned ” 
that theologians have formulated this 
proposition, for those who have “ learned 
that there is a Trinity in Unity” could 
no more reject the doctrine than those 
who have learned that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles could reject that theorem). “ But 
“many believe this faithfully who have 
“not suflicient education to follow out 
“the doctrine into its consequences and 
“necessary corrollaries, as afterwards 
“stated. On the other hand, those who 
“ understand these corollaries and reject 
“them, run into practical heresy.” And 
again, “ With an expanded knowledge, 
“an expanded faith is necessary: and 
“all the statements of the Creed are 
“so bound together, that they whose 
“expanded knowledge of it is not thus 
“accompanied are in fact rejecting the 
“fundamental Articles of the Faith, as 
“well as those that seem subordinate 
“only. It will be better in the next 
“life for the ignorant, if they have be- 
“lieved according to the measure of 
“their knowledge, than for those who 
“have known much, but have believed 
“little.” According to this new deve- 
lopment of Christianity, it is not the 
rich but the learned that shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. It 
is a keen intellect and an eager curiosity 
to make out the truth which are the 
most fatal of all possessions. It is the 
ignorant, the stupid, and the thought- 
less, those who are wanting either in 
the capacity of reflection or in the spirit 
of inquiry, for whom the promises of 
the Gospel are alone reserved. But this 














































religion, though called by the same 
name, has little in common with that 
which constantly appealed from custom, 
authority, and tradition to the indepen- 
dent judgment of its followers, in whase 
earliest history the Jews of Berza were 
pronounced more noble than those of 
Thessalonica, because they “ searched 
“the Scriptures daily, whether these 
“things were so.” 

In the Church of England there has 
hardly been any period since the Re- 
formation at which the so-called “ Atha- 
nasian Creed” has not met with an 
unwilling reception from some of her 
most loyal and most distinguished’ mem- 
bers. Nothing can well be stronger 
than the language of the saintly Jeremy 
Taylor. “ But now, if I should be 
‘questioned concerning the symbol of 
“ Athanasius, I confess I cannot see that 
“moderate sentence and gentleness of 
“charity in his preface and conclusion 
“as there was in the Nicene Creed. 
“Nothing there but damnation and 
“perishing everlastingly, unless the 
“article of the Trinity be believed as 
“jt is there with curiosity and minute 
“ particularities explained. . . . For the 
“ articles themselves, I am most heartily 
“ persuaded of the truth of them, and 
“yet I dare not say all that are not 
“so are irrevocably damned ; because 
“citra hoe symbolum, the faith of the 
“ Apostles’ Creed is entire; and ‘he 
“that believeth and is baptized shall be 
“ saved,’ that is, he that believeth such 
‘a belief as is sufficient disposition to 
“be baptized, that faith with the sacra- 
“ment is sufficient for heaven. . . . It 
“had not been amiss if the final judg- 
“ment had been left to Jesus Christ, 
“for He is appointed Judge of all the 
“ world, and He shall judge the people 
“righteously. .. . And, indeed, it seems 
“very hard to put uncharitableness into 
“the Creed, and so to make it become 
“as an article of faith. ... But so 
“great an example of so excellent a 
“man hath been either mistaken or fol- 
“lowed with too much greediness, all 
“ the world in factions, all damning one 
“another, each party damned by all the 
“rest; and there is no disagreeing in 
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“opinion from any man that is in love 
“with his own opinion, but damnation 
* presently to all that disagree.”! Taylor 
maintained that the Apostles’ Creed alone 
was a sufficient bond of union for a 
Christian Church. An elder contem- 
porary of Bishop Taylor was William 
Chillingworth, author of “ The Religion 
of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation,” 
a work which, till the recent clerical 
reaction towards the Church of Rome, 
used to take its rank with Hooker's 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity” and Pearson’s 
* Exposition of the Creed.” In a letter 
written to Sheldon, September 21, 1635, 
Chillingworth informs him that he will 
not accept any preferment which re- 
quires Subscription, and that mainly on 
two grounds: “ One is, that to say the 
* Fourth Commandment is alaw of God 
“appertaining to Christians is false and 
“ unlawful ; the other, that the damning 
* sentences in St. Athanasius’s Creed are 
“most false, and also in a high degree 
“ presumptuous and schismatical.” After- 
wards Chillingworth changed his mind 
as to Subscription (though we have no 
evidence that he changed it with regard 
to the Creed), and accepted the Articles, 
as is intimated by his biographer, and 
supported by certain expressions in the 
preface to his great work, in the only 
sense in which Articles of Religion can 
consistently be either imposed or sub- 
scribed in a Protestant Church, as “ Ar- 
ticles of Peace.” Chillingworth, by his 
rancorous and unscrupulous enemies, was 
accused of Socinianism, but apparently 
for no better reason than Erasmus, as we 
are told by Le Clerc, was accused of 
Arianism, “ Quasi nimio fuisset ingenio, 
quam ut Orthodoxus esse posset.” After 
the Revolution, it was supposed to be 
the general sentiment of the heads of 
the Church that they would be glad 
to free themselves from this Creed. 
Burnet’s opinion is pretty evident from 
the cold treatment which it receives in 
his “ Exposition of the Articles,” and 
also from what he says in speaking of 
the censure of Whiston: “ I have ever 


1 Liberty of Prophesying, § 2. The whole 
passage should be read by those who are uot 
already acquainted with it. 
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“thought that the true interest of the 
“ Christian religion was best consulted, 
“when nice disputing about mysteries 
“ was laid aside and forgotten.” (History 
of his Own Time). Tillotson (then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), in a letter to 
Burnet, acknowledging the receipt of his 
“Exposition of the Articles,” says: 
“The account given of Athanasius’s 
“Creed seems to me nowise satisfac- 
“tory ; I wish we were well rid of it.” 
(See “ Life of Burnet,” appended to the 
“ History of his Own Time.”) It was 
at one time thought that the Commis- 
sioners of 1689 had been for rejecting 
the Creed altogether, but, according to 
more accurate information (see Card- 
well’s “ History of Conferences,” p. 431), 
“They came at last to this conclusion : 
“ that, lest the wholly rejecting it should 
‘*by unreasonable persons be imputed to 
“them as Socinianism, a rubric shall be 
“made, declaring the curses denounced 
“therein not to be restrained to every 
“ particular Article, but intended against 
“those that deny the substance of the 
“ Christian religion in general.” In the 
eighteenth century, amongst other re- 
spectable divines who are known to 
have entertained strong objections to 
the retention of this Creed, we may 
select the names of Sharp, Arch- 
bishop of York, Secker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
author of the “ Attributes.” The last 
name may possibly be objected to as 
having suffered under the imputation of 
Arianism, but we have the testimony of 
Professor Hey—himself, we believe, an 
unexceptionable authority—that “ any 
one, I suppose, might now” (last two 
decades of the eighteenth century) 
“preach his doctrine without being 
“thought irregular. . . . He seems to 
“differ very little from Bishop Pearson, 
“if at all.” Professor Hey would him- 
self retain the Creed, but would modify 
the introductory and concluding clauses. 
He also “submits to the judgment of 
“the candid whether something thrown 
“into the Athanasian Creed about the 
“nature of unintelligible doctrines, and 
“ of verbal arguments made out of them, 
“might not give satisfaction to many 
No. 97.—voL, xvi. 
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“minds.” With such modifications, we 
question whether the admirers of the 
Creed would care for its retention.' 

Nearer to our own times, we have 
the revered authority of Dr. Arnold 
(see “ Principles of Church Reform,” 
in his Miscellaneous Works*). Some 
of his expressions have a peculiar claim 
on the attention of those who are 
now attempting to effect the reunion of 
Christendom. “ It seems to have been 
“the boast hitherto of the several sects 
“ of Christians, to invent formule both 
“ of worship and of creeds, which should 
“serve as a test of any latent error ; 
“that is, in other words, which should 
“ force a man to differ from them, how- 
“ever gladly he would have remained 
“in their communion. May God give 
“us, for the time to come, a wiser and 
“a better spirit; and may we think 
“that the true problem to be solved in 
“the composition of all articles and 
“‘ereeds and prayers for public use, is 
“no other than this: how to frame 
“them so as to provoke the least dis- 
“ agreement, without sacrificing, in our 
“own practical worship, the expression 
“ of such feelings as are essential to our 
“own edification.” Of living divines, 
for obvious reasons, we refrain from 
speaking. 

On these grounds, then—the uncer- 
tainty, not to say the suspicion, in which 
the origin of the Creed is shrouded ; 
the ambiguous and inadequate character 
of its leading expressions ; the danger 
of its conveying to simple minds, not 
acquainted with the phraseology of the 
Schools, unworthy notions of the awful 
mystery of the Godhead ; the scandal it 
has at all times occasioned to many of 
the most devout and learned members 
of our Church ; the share which it had 
in fomenting the divisions between East 
and West; the practical proof which 


1 Indirectly, we have strong evidence of the 
state of feeling with respect tu this Creed in 
England at the close of the eighteenth century, 
from its rejection, after the most mature de- 
liberation, by the fathers of the American 
Church. See Bishop Wilberforce’s History of 
the American Church, ch. vii. 

; Compare Stanley's Life of Arnold, Letter 











would be afforded by its rejection of our 
sincere desire not only to return to the 
faith and discipline of the undivided 
Church, but also of drawing closer the 
bonds which unite the ChristianChurches 
of the present age; the rare opportunity 
now offered to us, by yielding in this 
instance to the force of historical and 
literary arguments, of redeeming the 
! characier which, in the opinion of many, 
we have already forfeited, of being the 
“ most learned Church in Christendom :” 
on all these grounds we venture to ask 
the chief pastors of our Church to give 
some practical effect to their recent de- 
liberations by seeking from the~ proper 
authority permission to erase this docu- 
ment from our Liturgy, and to omit the 
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mention of it in our Articles. The 
Lambeth Conference would then obtain 
an easy victory over its assailants, and 
be remembered as having conferred a 
lasting benefit on the Church of Eng- 
land. But perhaps, in the present 
temper of the clerical, and especially of 
the episcopal, mind, it is too much to 
expect any concessions to the claims of 
reason or charity. In a few years, pro- 
bably, the time for concessions will be 
past, and, if it be still determined to 
reject any but the most violent and re- 
actionary counsels, there may be some 
even of our existing prelates who may 
live to see the State without a national 
religion and the Church a narrow sect. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
‘Erépa pev 1; tav éwovpaviwy Sota, érépa Bt 1 tay exryelov— 


Tue dawn went up the sky 
Like any other day; 
And they had only come 
To mourn him where he lay. 
“ We ne'er have seen the law 
Reversed, neath which we lie ; 
Exceptions none are found, 
And when we die, we die. 
Resign’d to fact we wander hither ; 
We ask no more the whence and whither. 


“Vain questions! from the first 
Put, and no answer Sound. 
He hinds us with the chaia 
Wherewith himself is bound. 
From west to east the earth 
Onrolls her primal curve ; 
The sun himself were vex'd 
4; Did she one furlong swerve: 
The myrivd years have whirl d her hither, 
But tell not of the whence and whither. 
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“We know but what we see— 

Like cause, and like event ; 
One constant force runs on 
Transmuted, but unspent : 
Because they are, they are ; 


The mind may frame a plan, 
Tis from herself she draws 
A special thought for man: 
4 The natural choice that brought us hither 
Hy Is silent on the whence and whither. 


- 


‘Ah, which is likelier truth, 
That law should hold its way, 
Or, for this one of all, 
Life reassert her sway ? 
Like any other morn 
The sun goes up the sky ; 
No crisis marks the day, 
For when we die, we die. 
No fair fond hope allures us hither ; 
God’s law is dumb on whence and whither.” 


—Then wherefore are ye come ? 
Why watch a worn-out corse ? 
Why weep a ripple past 
Down the long stream of force? 
If life is that which keeps 
Each organism whole, 
No atom may be traced 
Of what he thought the soul: 
It had its term of passage hither, 
But knew no whence, and knows no whither. 





The forces that were Christ 
Have ta’en new forms and fled; 
The common sun goes up ; 
The dead are with the dead. 
Twas but a phantom life : 
That seem’d to think and will, 
Evolving self and God 
By some subjective skill ; 
That had its day of passage hither, 
jut knew no whence, and knows no whither. 





If this be all in all; 

Life, but one mode of force ; 
Law, but the plan which binds 
The sequences in course ; 
D2 
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All essence, all design 
Shut out from mortal ken ; 
—We bow to Nature’s fate, 
And drop the style of men! 
The summer dust the wind wafts hither 
Is not more dead to whence and whither. 


—But if our life be life, 
And thought, and will, and love 
Not vague unconscious airs 
That o’er wild harp-strings move ; 
If consciousness be aught 
Of all it seems to be, 
And souls are something more 
Than lights that gleam and flee ; 
Though dark the road that leads us thither, 
The heart must ask its whence and whither. 


To matter or to force 
The All is not confined ; 
Beside the law of things 
Is set the law of mind ; 
One speaks in rock and star, 
And one within the brain, 
In unison at times, 
And then apart again ; 
And both in one have brought us hither 
That we may know our whence and whither. 


The sequences of law 
We learn through mind alone, 
We see but outward forms, 
The soul the one thing known :— 
If she speak truth at all, 
The voices must be true 
That give these visible things, 
These laws, their honour due, 
But tell of one who brought us hither, 
And holds the keys of whence and whither. 


O shrine of God that now 
Must learn itself with awe! 
O heart and soul that move 
Beneath a living law ! 
That which seem’d all the rule 
Of Nature, is but part ; 
A larger, deeper law 
Claims also soul and heart. 
The force that framed and bore us hither 
Itself at once is whence and whither. 
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We may not hope to read 
Or comprehend the whole 
Or of the law of things 
Or of the law of soul : 
Een in the eternal stars 
Dim perturbations rise, 
And all the searchers’ search 
Does not exhaust the skies : 
He who has framed and brought us hither 
Holds in his hands the whence and whither. 


He in his science plans 
What no known laws foretell ; 
The wandering fires and fix’d 
Alike are miracle : 
The common death of all, 
The life renew’d above, 
Are both within the scheme 
Of that all-circling love ; 
The seeming chance that cast us hither 
Accomplishes his whence and whither. 





Then, though the sun go up 
His beaten azure way, 
God may fulfil his thought 
And bless his world to-day ; 
Beside the law of things 
The law of mind enthrone, 
And, for the hope of all, 
Reveal Himself in One ; 
Himself the way that leads us thither, 
The All-in-all, the Whence and Whither. 


F. T. Patcrave. 








OR, THE WHITE 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
AND 


BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE BRIDAL OF THE WHITE AND BLACK, 


*¢ Small was the ring, and small in truth the 
finger : 
What then? the faith was large that dropped 
it down.—” 
Infant Bridal (AUBREY DE VERE). 


Settine aside the consideration of the 
risk, the baby-weddings of the Middle 
Ages must have been very pretty sights. 

So the Court of France thought the 
bridal of Henri Beranger Eustache de 
Ribaumont and of Marie Eustacie Rosalie 
de Ribaumont du Nid-de-Merle, when, 
amid the festivals that accompanied the 
signature of the treaty of Cateau Cam- 
bresis, good-natured King Henri II. 
presided merrily at the union of the 
little pair, whose united ages did not 
reach ten years. 

There they stood under the portal of 
Notre Dame, the little bridegroom in a 
white velvet coat, with puffed sleeves, 
slashed with scarlet satin, as were the 
short also puffed breeches meeting his 
long white knitted silk stockings some 
way above the knee ; large scarlet rosettes 
were in his white shoes, a scarlet knot 
adorned his little sword, and his velvet 
cap of the same colour bore a long white 
plume, and was encircled by a row of 
pearls of priceless value. They are no 
other than that garland of pearls which, 
after a night of personal combat before 
the walls of Calais, Edward III. of 
England took from his helmet and pre- 
sented to Sir Eustache de Ribaumont, 
a knight of Picardy, bidding him say 
everywhere that it was a gift from the 
King of England to the bravest of 
knights. 

The precious heirlooms were scarcely 


held with the respect due to an orna- 
ment so acquired. The manly garb for 
the first time assumed by his sturdy 
legs, and the possession of the little 
sword, were evidently the most inter- 
esting parts of the affair to the youthful 
husband, who seemed to find in them 
his only solace for the weary length of 
the ceremony. He was a fine, hand- 
some little fellow, fair and rosy, with 
bright blue eyes, and hair like shining 
flax, unusually tall and strong-limbed 
for his age ; and as he gave his hand to 
his little bride, and walked with her 
under a canopy up to kneel at the High 
Altar, for the marriage blessing and the 
mass, they looked like a full-grown 
couple seen through a diminishing-glass. 

The little bride was perhaps a less 
beautiful child, but she had a splendid 
pair of black eyes, and a sweet little 
mouth, both set into the uncompre- 
hending solemnity of baby gravity and 
contentment in fine clothes. In ac- 
cordance with the vow indicated by her 
name of Marie, her dress was white and 
blue, turquoise forget-me-nots bound the 
little lace veil on her dark chestnut hair, 
the bosom of her white satin dress was 
sprinkled with the same azure jewel, 
and turquoises bordered every seam of 
the sweeping skirt with a train befitting 
a Count’s daughter, and meandered in 
gorgeous constellations round the hem. 
The little thing lisped her own vows 
forth without much notion of their sense, 
and indeed was sometimes prompted by 
her bridesmaid cousin, a pretty little 
girl a year older, who thrust in her 
assistance so glibly that the King, as 
well as others of the spectators, laughed, 
and observed that she would get her- 
self married to the boy instead of her 
cousin. 




















There was, however, to be no doubt 
nor mistake about Béranger and Eus- 
tacie de Ribaumont being man and wife. 
Every ceremony, religious or domestic, 
that could render a marriage valid, was 
gone through with real earnestness, al- 
though with infinite gaiety on the part 
of the court. Much depended on their 
union, and the reconcilement of the two 
branches of the family had long been a 
favourite scheme of King Henri II. 

Both alike were descended from An- 
selm de Ribaumont, renowned in the 
first Crusade, and from the brave Picard 
who had received the pearls ; but, in the 
miserable anarchy of Charles VI.’s reign, 
the elder brother had been on the Bur- 
gundian side—like most of the other 
nobles of Picardy—and had thus been 
brought into the English camp, where, 
regarding Henry V. as lawfully appointed 
to the succession, and much admiring 
him and his brother Bedford, he had be- 
come an ardent supporter of the English 
claim. He had married an English 
lady, and had received the grant of the 
castle of Leurre in Normandy by way 
of compensation for his ancestral one 
of Ribaumont in Picardy, which had 
been declared to be forfeited by his 
treason, and seized by his brother. 

This brother had always been an 
Armagnac, and had risen and thriven 
with his party,—before the final peace 
between France and England obliged 
the elder line to submit to Charles VII. 
Since that time there had been a per- 
petual contention as to the restitution 
of Chiteau Ribaumont, a strife which 
under Louis XI. had become an endless 
lawsuit; and in the days of duelling 
had occasioned a good many insults and 
private encounters. The younger branch 
or black Ribaumonts had received a 
grant from Louis XI. of the lands of 
Nid-de-Merle, belonging to an unfor- 
tunate Angevin noble, who had fallen 
under the royal displeasure, and they 
had enjoyed court favour up to the 
present generation, when Henri IL, 
either from opposition to his father, 
instinct for honesty, or both, had be- 
come a warm friend to the gay and 
brilliant young Baron de Ribaumont, 
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head of the white or elder branch of 
the family. 

The family contention seemed likely 
to wear out of its own accord, for the 
Count de Ribaumont was an elderly 
and childless man, and his brother, the 
Chevalier de Ribaumont, was, according 
to the usual lot of French juniors, a 
bachelor, so that it was expected that 
the whole inheritance would centre upon 
the elder family. However, to the 
general surprise, the Chevalier late in 
life married, and became the futher of 
a son and daughter; but soon after 
calculations were still more thrown out 
by the birth of a little daughter in the 
old age of the Count. 

Almost from the hour in which her 
sex was announced, the King had pro- 
mised the Baron de Ribaumont that she 
should be the wife of his young son, 
and that all the possessions of the house 
should be settled upon the little couple, 
engaging to provide for the Chevalier’s 
disappointed heir in some commandery 
of a religious order of knighthood. 

The Baron’s wife was English. He 
had, when on a visit to his English 
kindred, entirely turned the head of the 
lovely Annora Walwyn, and finding that 
her father, one of the gravest of Tudor 
statesmen, would not hear of her break- 
ing her engagement to the honest Dorset 
squire Marmaduke Thistlewood, he had 
carried her off by a stolen marriage and 
coup de main, which, as her beauty, 
rank, and inheritance were all con- 
siderable, had won him great reputation 
at the gay court of Henri IT. 

Infants as the boy and girl were, the 
King had hurried on their marriage to 
secure its taking place in the lifetime 
of the Count. The Countess had died 
soon after the birth of the little girl, and 
if the arrangement were to take effect at 
all, it must be before she should fall 
under the guardianship of her uncle, the 
Chevalier. Therefore the King had 
caused her to be brought up from the 
cottage in Anjou, where she had been 
nursed, and in person superintended the 
brilliant wedding. He himself led off 
the dance with the tiny bride, conducting 
her through its mazes with fatherly kind- 
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liness and condescension; but Queen 
Catherine, who was strongly in the in- 
terest of the Angevin branch, and had 
always detested the Baron as her hus- 
band’s intimate, excused herself from 
dancing with the bridegroom. He there- 
fore fell to the share of the Dauphiness 
Queen of Scots, a lovely, bright-eyed, 
laughing girl, who so completely fasci- 
nated the little fellow, that he convulsed 
the court by observing that he should 
not have objected to be married to some 
one like her, instead of a little baby 
like Eustacie. 

Amid all the mirth, it was not only 
the Chevalier and the Queen who bore 
displeased looks. In truth, both were 
too great adepts in court life to let their 
dissatisfaction appear. The gloomiest 
face was that of him whose triumph it 
was—the bridegroom’s father, the Baron 
de Ribaumont. He had suffered severely 
from the sickness that prevailed in St. 
Quentin, when in the last August the 
Admiral de Coligny had been besieged 
there by the Spaniards, and all agreed 
that he had never been the same man 
since, either in health or in demeanour. 
When he came back from his captivity 
and found the King bent on crowning his 
return by the marriage of the children, 
he had hung back, spoken of scruples 
about such unconscious vows, and had 
tinally only consented under stress of 
the personal friendship of the King, and 
on condition that he and his wife should 

“at once have the sole custody of the 
little bride. Even then he moved about 
the gay scene with so distressed and 
morose an air that he was evidently 
either under the influence of a scruple 
of conscience or of a foreboding of evil. 

No one doubted that it had been the 
latter, when, three days later, Henri IT., 
in the prime of his strength and height 
of his spirits, encountered young Des 
Lorges in the lists, received the splinter 
of a lance in his eye, and died two days 
afterwards, 

No sooner were his obsequies over 
than the Baron de Ribaumont set off 
with his wife and the little bridal pair 
for his castle of Leurre, in Normandy, 
nor was he ever seen at court again, 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SEPARATION, 


** Parted without the least regret, 

Except that they had ever met. 
Yr «x us © © 

Misses, the tale that I relate, 
This lesson seems to carry : 

Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry !”— 

CowPer (Pairing time anticipated). 


“*T witt have it!” 

“‘ Thou shalt not have it !” 

“ Diane says it is mine.” 

* Diane knows nothing about it.” 

“ Gentlemen always yield to ladies.” 

“Wives ought to mind their hus- 
bands.” 

“Then I will not be thy wife.” 

“Thou canst not help it.” 

“Twill. I will tell my father what 
M. le Baron reads and sings, and then 
I know he will.” 

“ And welcome.” 

Eustacie put out her lip, and began to 
cry. 

The “husband and wife,” now eight 
and seven years old, were in a large 
room hung with tapestry, representing 
the history of Tobit. A great state bed, 
curtained with piled velvet, stood on a 
sort of dais at the further end ; there 
was a toilet-table adorned with curiously 
shaped boxes, and coloured Venetian 
glasses, and filagree pouncet-boxes, and 
with a small mirror whose frame was 
inlaid with gold and ivory. A large 
coffer, likewise inlaid, stood against the 
wall, and near it a cabinet, of Dutch 
workmanship, a combination of ebony, 
ivory, wood and looking-glass, the centre 
retreating, and so arranged that by the 
help of most ingenious attention to per- 
spective and reflection, it appeared like 
the entrance to a magnificent miniature 
cinque-cento palace, with steps up toa 
vestibule paved in black and white 
lozenges, and with three endless cor- 
ridors diverging from it. So much for 
show ; for use this palace was a bewil- 
dering complication of secret drawers and 
pigeon-holes, all depending indeed upon 
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one tiny gold key; but unless the use of 
that key were well understood, all it 
led to was certain outer receptacles of 
fragrant Spanish gloves, knots of ribbon, 
and kerchiefs strewn over with rose 
leaves and lavender. However, Eustacie 
had secured the key, and was now far 
beyond these mere superficial matters. 
Her youthful lord had just discovered 
ner mounted on a chair, her small per- 
son decked out with a profusion of 
necklaces, jewels, bracelets, chains, and 
rings ; and her fingers, as well as they 
could under their stiffening load, were 
opening the very penetralia of the 
cabinet, the inner chamber of the hall, 
where lay a case adorned with the Ribau- 
mont arms, and containing the far-famed 
chaplet of pearls. It was almost beyond 
her reach, but she had risen on tiptoe, 
and was stretching out her hand for it, 
when he, springing behind her on the 
chair, availed himself of his superior 
height and strength to shut the door of 
this arcanum and turn the key. His 
mortifying permission to his wife to 
absent herself arose from pure love of 
teasing, but the next moment he added, 
still holding his hand on the key—‘“ As 
to telling what my father reads, that 
would be treason. How shouldst thou 
know what it is ?” 

“Dost thou think everyone is an infant 
but thyself ?” 

“But who told thee that to talk of 
my father’s books would get him into 
trouble?” continued the boy, as they 
still stood together on the high heavy 
wooden chair. 

She tossed her pretty head, and pre- 
tended to pout. 

“Wasit Diane? Iwill know. Didst 
thou tell Diane ?” 

Instead of answering, now that his 
attention to the key was relaxed, Eustacie 
made a sudden dart, like a little wild 
cat, at the back of the chair and at the 
key. The chair overbalanced; Béranger 
caught at the front drawer of the cabinet, 
which, unlocked by Eustacie, came out 
in his hand, and chair, children, drawer, 
and curiosities all went rolling over 
together on the floor, with a hubbub 
that brought all the household together, 


exclaiming and scolding. Madame de 
Ribaumont’s displeasure at the rifling of 
her hoards knew no bounds ; Eustacie, 
by way of defence, shrieked “like 
twenty demons;” Béranger, too honour- 
able to accuse her, underwent the same 
tempest ; and at last both were soundly 
rapped over the knuckles with the long 
handle of Madame’s fan, and consigned 
to two separate closets, to be dealt with 
on the return of M. le Baron, while 
Madame returned to Ifer embroidery, 
lamenting the absence of that dear little 
Diane, whose late visit at the chateau 
had been marked by such unusual tran- 
quillity between the children. 

Béranger, in his dark closet, com- 
forted himself with the shrewd suspicion 
that his father was so employed as not 
to be expected at home till supper 
time, and that his mother’s wrath was 
by no means likely to be so enduring as 
to lead her to make complaints of the 
prisoners ; and when he heard a tramp- 
ling of horses in the court, he antici- 
pated a speedy release and summons to 
show himself to the visitors. He waited 
long, however, before he heard the pat- 
tering of little feet ; then a stool scraped 
along the floor, the button of his door 
was undone, the stool pushed back, and 
as he emerged, Eustacie stood before 
him with her finger to her lip. ‘“ Chut, 
Béranger! It is my father and uncle, 
and Narcisse, and, oh, so many gens 
darmes. ‘They are come to summon 
M. le Baron to go with them to dis- 
perse the préche by the Bac de l’Oie. 
And, oh, Béranger, is he not there ?” 

“T do not know. He went out with 
his hawk, and I do not think he could 
have gone anywhere else, Did they say 
so to my mother ?” 

“Yes; but she never knows. And 
oh, Béranger, Narcisse told me—ah, was 
it to tease me?—that Diane has told 
them all they wanted to know, for that 
they sent her here on purpose to see if 
we were not all Huguenots.” 

“ Very likely, the little viper! Let 
me pass, Eustacie, I must go and tell 
my father.” 

“Thou canst not get out that way ; 
the court is full of men-at-arms, Hark, 
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there’s Narcisse calling me. He will 
come after me.” 

There was not a moment to lose. 
Béranger flew along a corridor, and down 
a narrow winding stair, and across tlie 
kitchen ; then snatching at the arm of a 
boy of his own age whom he met at the 
door, he gasped out, “Come and help 
me catch Follet, Landry!” and still run- 
ning across an orchard, he pulled down 
a couple of apples from the trees, and 
bounded into a paddock where a small 
tough Breton pony was feeding among 
the little tawny Norman cows. The 
animal knew his little master, and trotted 
towards him at his call of “ Follet, 
Follet. Now be a wise Follet, and play 
me no tricks. Thou and I, Follet, shall 
do good service, if thou wilt be steady.” 

Follet made his advances, but with a 
coquettish eye and look, as if ready to 
start away at any moment. 

“Soh, Follet. I have no bread for 
thee, only two apples; but, Follet, 
listen. There’s my beaux pere the 
Count, and the Chevalier, all spite, and 
their whole troop of savage gens d’armes, 
come out to fall upon the poor Hugue- 
nots, who are doing no harm at all, only 
listening to a long dull sermon. And [ 
am much afraid my father is there, for 
he went out with his hawk on his wrist, 
and he never does take poor Ysonde for 
any real sport, as thou and I would do, 
Follet. He says it is all vanity of 
vanities. But thou know’st, if they 
caught him at the préche they would 
call it heresy and treason, and all sorts 
of horrors, and any way they would 
fall like demons on the poor Huguenots, 
Jacques and all—thine own Jacques, 
Follet. Come, be a loyal pony, Follet. 
Be at least as good as Eustacie.” 

Follet was evidently attentive to this 
peroration, turning round his ear in a 
sensible attitude, and advancing his nose 
to the apples. As Béranger held them 
out to him, the other boy clutched his 
shaggy forelock so effectually that the 
start back did not shake him off, and 
the next moment Berenger was on his 
back. 

* And I, Monsieur, what shall I do?’ 

“Thou, Landry! Iknow. Speed like 
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a hare, lock the avenue gate, and hide 
the key. That will delay them a long 
time. Off now, Follet.” 

Béranger and Follet understood one 
another far too well to care about such 
trifles as saddle and bridle, and off they 
went through green grassy baulks divid- 
ing the fields, or across the stubble, till, 
about three miles from the castle, they 
came to a narrow valley, dipping so 
suddenly between the hills that it could 
hardly have been suspected by one un- 
aware of its locality, and the sides were 
dotted with copse wood, which entirely 
hid the bottom. Béranger guided his 
pony to a winding path that led down 
the steep side of the valley, already 
hearing the cadence of a loud, chanting 
voice, throwing out its sounds over the 
assembly, whence arose assenting hums 
over an undercurrent of sobs, as though 
the excitable French assembly was 
strongly affected. 

The thicket was so close that Be- 
renger was almost among the congrega- 
tion before he could see more than a 
passing glimpse of a sea of heads. Stout, 
ruddy, Norman peasants, and high white- 
capped women, mingled with a few 
soberly-clad townsfolk, almost all with 
the grave, steadfast cast of countenance 
imparted by unresisted persecution, 
stood gathered round the green mound 
that served as a natural pulpit for a 
Calvinist minister, who wore the dress 
of a burgher, but entirely black. To 
Béranger’s despair, he was in the act of 
inviting his hearers to join with him in 
singing one of Marot’s psalms ; and the 
boy, eager to lose not a moment, graspe 
the skirt of the outermost of the crowd. 
The man, an absorbed-looking stranger, 
merely said, “ Importune me not, child.” 

“ Listen!” said Beéranger ; “ it im- 
ports e 

“ Peace,” was the stern answer ; but 
a Norman farmer looked round at that 
moment, and Béranger exclaimed, “ Stop 
the singing! The gens d’armes!” The 
psalm broke off ; the whisper circulated ; 
the words, ‘from Leurre,” were next 
conveyed from lip to lip, and, as it were 
in a moment, the dense human mass 
had broken up and vanished, stealing 
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throngh the numerous paths in the 
brushwood, or along the brook, as it 
descended through tall sedges and bul- 
rushes. The valley was soon as lonely 
as it had been populous; the pulpit 
remained a mere mossy bank, more sug- 
gestive of fairy dances than of Calvinist 
sermons, and no one remained on the 
scene save Béranger with his pony, 
Jacques the groom, a stout farmer, the 
preacher, and a tall thin figure in the 
plainest dark cloth dress that could be 
worn by a gentleman, a hawk on his 
wrist. 

“Thou here, my boy !” he exclaimed, 
as Béranger came to his side ; and as the 
little fellow replied in a few brief words, 
he took him by the hand, and said to 
the minister, “ Good Master Isaac, let 
me present my young sen to you, who 
under Heaven hath been the means of 
saving many lives this day.” 

Maitre Isaac Gardon, a noted preacher, 
looked kindly at the boy’s fair face, and 
said, “‘ Bless thee, young sir. As thou 
hast been already a chosen instrument 
to save life, so mayest thou be ever after 
a champion of the truth.” 

‘Monsieur le Baron,” interposed 
Jacques, “ it were best to lock to your- 
self. I already hear sounds upon the 
wind.” 

“And you, good sir?” said the Baron. 

“T will see to him,” said the farmer, 
grasping him as a sort of property. “ M. 
le Baron had best keep up the beck. 
Out on the moor there he may fly the 
hawk, and that will best divert sus- 
picion.” 

“ Farewell, then,” said the Baron, 
wringing the minister’s hand, and add- 
ing, almost to himself, “Alas! I am 
weary of these shifts!” and weary 
indeed he seemed, for as the ground 
became so steep that the beck danced 
n0isily down its channel, he could not 
keep up the needful speed, but paused, 
gasping for breath, with his hand on 
his side. Berenger was off his pony in 
an instant, assuring Follet that it ought 
to be proud to be ridden by his father, 
and exhaling his own exultant feelings 
in caresses to the animal as it gallantly 
breasted the hill. The little boy had 
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never been so commended before! He 
loved his father exceedingly ; but the 
Baron, while ever just towards him, 
was grave and strict to a degree that 
the ideas even of the sixteenth century 
regarded as severe. Little Eustacie, 
with her lovely face, her irrepressible 
saucy grace and audacious coaxing, was 
the only creature to whom he ever 
showed much indulgence and tender- 
ness, and even that seemed almost 
against his will and conscience. His son 
was always under rule, often blamed, 
and scarcely ever praised ; but it was a 
hardy vigorous nature, and respectful 
love throve under the system that would 
have crushed or alienated a different dis- 
position. It was not till the party had 
emerged from the wood upon a stubble 
field, where a covey of partridges flew 
up, and to Béranger’s rapturous delight 
furnished a victim for Ysonde, that 
M. de Ribaumont dismounted from 
the pony, and walking towards home, 
ealled his son to his side, and asked 
him how he had learnt the inten- 
tions of the Count and the Chevalier. 
Berenger explained how Eustacie had 
come to warn him, and also told what 
she had said of Diane de Ribaumont, 
who had lately, by her father's request, 
spent a few weeks at the chateau with 
her cousins. 

“My son,” said the Baron, “it is 
hard to ask of babes caution and secrecy ; 
but I must know from thee what thy 
cousin may have heard of our doings ?” 

“T cannot tell, father,” replied Bé- 
ranger; “we played more than we talked. 
Yet, Monsieur, you will not be angry 
with Eustacie if I tell you what she said 
to me to-day ?” 

“ Assuredly not, my son.” 

“ She said that her father would take 
her away if he knew what M. le Baron 
read, and what he sung.” 

“ Thou hast done well to tell me, my 
son. Thinkest thou that this comes 
from Diane, or from one of the ser- 
vants ?” 

“ Oh, from Diane, my father : none of 
the servants would dare to say such a 
thing.” 

“Tt is as I suspected then,” said the 
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Baron. ‘“ That child was sent amongst 
us as a spy. Tell me, Béranger, had 
she any knowledge of our intended 
journey to England ?” 

“To England! But no, father, I did 
not even know it was intended. To 
England—to that Walwyn which my 
mother takes such pains to make us 
speak rightly. Are we, then, going ?” 

“ Listen, my son. Thou hast to-day 
proved thyself worthy of trust, and thou 
shalt hear. My son, ere yet I knew the 
truth I was a reckless, disobedient youth, 
and I bore thy mother from her parents 
in England without their consent. Since, 
by Heaven’s grace, I have come’ to a 
better mind, we have asked and obtained 
their forgiveness, and it has long been 
their desire to see again their daughter 
and her son. Moreover, since the ac- 
cession of the present Queen, it has 
been a land where the light is free to 
shine forth ; and though I verily believe 
what Maitre Gardon says, that persecu- 
tion is a blessed means of grace, yet it is 
grievous to expose one’s dearest thereto 
when they are in no state to count the 
cost. Therefore would I thither convey 
you all, and there amid thy mother’s 
family would we openly abjure the errors 
in which we have been nurtured. I 
have already sent to Paris to obtain 
from the Queen-mother the necessary 
permission to take my family to visit 
thy grandfather, and it must now be our 
endeavour to start immediately on the 
receipt of the reply, before the Cheva- 
lier’s information can lead to any hin- 
drance or detention of Eustacie.” 

“Then Eustacie will go with us, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Certainly. Nothing is more im- 
portant than that her faith should be 
the same as yours! But discretion, my 
son: not a word to the little one.” 

“ And Landry, father? I had rather 
Landry went than Eustacie. And Follet, 
dear father, pray take him.” 

After M. de Ribaumont’s grave con- 
fidence to his son and heir, he was a 
little scandalized at the comparative 
value that the boy’s voice indicated for 
wife, foster-brother, and pony, and 
therefore received it in perfect silence, 


which silence continued until they 
reached the chateau, where the lady 
met them at the door with a burst of 
exclamations, ; 

“Ah, there you are, safe, my dear 
Baron. I have been in despair. Here 
were the Count and his brother come to 
call on you to join them in dispersing a 
meeting of those poor Huguenots, and 
they would not permit me to send out 
to call you in! I verily think they 
suspected that you were aware of it.” 

M. de Ribaumont made no answer, 
but sat wearily down and asked for his 
little Eustacie. 

“Little vixen!” exclaimed the Ba- 
roness, “she is gone; her father took 
her away with him.” And as her hus- 
band looked extremely displeased, she 
added that Eustacie had been meddling * 
with her jewel cabinet, and had been 
put in penitence. Her first impulse on 
seeing her father had been to cling to 
him and pour out her complaints, where- 
upon he had declared that he should 
take her away with him at once, and 
had in effect caused her pony to be sad- 
dled, and he had ridden away with her 
to his old tower, leaving his brother, 
the Chevalier, to conduct the attack on 
the Huguenot conventicle. 

“ He had no power or right to remove 
her,” said the Baron. ‘ How could you 
let him do so in my absence? He had 
made over her wardship to me, and has 
no right to resume it!” 

“ Well, perhaps I might have insisted 
on his waiting till your return; but, you 
see, the children have never done any- 
thing but quarrel and fight, and always 
by Eustacie’s fault ; and if ever they are 
to endure each other, it must be by 
being separated now.” 

“‘ Madame,” said the Baron, gravely, 
“you have done your utmost to ruin 
your son’s chances of happiness.” 

That same evening arrived the King’s 
passport permitting the Baron de Ri- 
baumont and his family to pay a visit 
to his wife’s friends in England. The 
next morning the Baron was summoned 
to speak to one of his farmers, a Hu- 
guenot, who had come to inform him 
that, through the network of intelligence 
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kept up by the members of the perse- 
cuted faith, it had become known that 
the Chevalier de Ribaumont had set off 
for court that night, and there was little 
doubt that his interference would lead 
to an immediate revocation of the sanc- 
tion to the journey, if to no severer 
measures. At best, the Baron knew 
that if his own absence were permitted, 
it would be only on condition of leaving 
his son in the custody of either the 
Queen-mother or the Count. It had 
become impossible to reclaim Eustacie. 
Her father would at once have pleaded 
that she was being bred up in Huguenot 
errors. All that could be done was to 
hasten the departure ere the royal man- 
date could arrive. A little Norman 
sailing vessel was moored two evenings 
after ina lonely creek on the coast, and 
into it stepped M. de Ribaumont, with 
his Bible, Marot’s Psalter, and Calvin’s 
works, Béranger still tenderly kissing 
a lock of Follet’s mane, and Madame 
mourning for the pearls, which her hus- 
band deemed too sacred an heirloom to 
carry away to a foreign land. Poor 
little Eustacie, with her cousin Diane, 
was in the convent of Bellaise in Anjou. 
If any one lamented her absence, it was 
her father-in-law. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FAMILY COUNCIL. 


** He counsels a divorce.” 
SHAKSPEARE (King Henry VIII). 


In the spring of the year 1572, a family 
council was assembled in Hurst Walwyn 
Hall. The scene was a wainscoted oriel 
chamber, closed off by a screen from the 
great hall, and fitted on two sides by 
presses of books, surmounted the one 
by a terrestrial, the other by a celestial 
globe, the first “with the addition of 
the Indies” in very eccentric geography, 
the second with enormous stars stud- 
ding highly grotesque figures regarded 
with great awe by most beholders. 

A solid oaken table stood in the 
midst, laden with books and papers, 
and in a corner, near the open hearth, 


a carved desk, bearing on one slope the 
largest copy of the “ Bishops’ bible,” 
on the other, one of King Edward's 
Second Prayer-book. The ornaments 
of the oaken mantelpiece culminated in 
a shield bearing a cross boutonnée, i.e. 
with trefoil terminations. It was sup- 
ported between a merman with a whclk 
shell and a mermaid with a comb, 
and another like siren curled her tail 
on the top of the gaping baronial helmet 
above the shield, while two more up- 
held the main weight of the chimney- 
piece on either side of the glowing wood 
fire. 

In the seat of honour was an old 
gentleman, white-haired, and feeble of 
limb, but with noble features and a 
keen, acute eye. This was Sir William, 
Baron of Hurst Walwyn, a valiant 
knight at Guingate and Boulogne, a 
statesman of whom Wolsey had been 
jealous, and-a ripe scholar who had 
shared the friendship of More and 
Erasmus. The lady who sat opposite to 
him was several years younger, still 
upright, brisk and active, though her 
hair was milk-white; but her eyes 
were of undimmed azure, and her com- 
plexion still retained a beauteous pink 
and white. She was highly educated, 
and had been the friend of Margaret 
Roper and her sisters, often sharing 
their walks in the bright Chelsea garden. 
Indeed, the musk-rose in her own 
favourite nook at Hurst Walwyn was 
cherished as the gift of Sir Thomas 
himself. 

Near her sat her sister, Cecily St. 
John, a professed nun at Romsey till her 
twenty-eighth year, when, in the disper- 
sion of convents, her sister’s home had 
received her. There had she continued, 
never exposed to tests of opinion, but 
pursuing her quiet course according to 
her Benedictine rule, faithfully keeping 
her vows, and following the guidance of 
the chaplain, a coilege friend of Bishop 
Ridley, and rejoicing in the use of the 
vernacular prayers and Scriptures. When 
Queen Mary had sent for her to con- 
sider of the revival of convents, her 
views had been found to have so far 
diverged from those of the Queen that 
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Lord Walwyn was thankful to have her 
safe at home again ; and yet she fancied 
herself firm to old Romsey doctrine. 
She was not learned, like Lady Walwyn, 
but her knowledge in all needlework 
and confections was consummate, so that 
half the ladies in Dorset and Wilts 
lunged to send their daughters to be 
educated at Hurst Walwyn. Her small 
figure and soft cheeks had the gentle 
contour of a dove’s form, nor had she 
lost the conventual serenity of expres- 
sion ; indeed it was curious that, let Lady 
Walwyn array her as she would, what- 
ever she wore bore a nan-like air, Her 
silken farthingales hung like serge robes, 
her ruts looked like mufflers, her coifs 
like hoods, even necklaces seemed 
rosaries, and her scrupulous neatness 
enhanced the pure unearthly air of all 
belonging to her. 

Eager and lively, fair and handsome, 
sat the DBaronne de Ribaumont, or 
rather, since the higher title had been 
laid aside, Dame Annora Thistlewood. 
The health of M. de Ribaumont had been 
shattered at St. Quentin, and an incle- 
ment night of crossing the Channel had 
brought on an attack on the lungs, from 
which he only rallied enough to amaze 
his English friends at finding the gay 
dissipated young Frenchman they re- 
membered, infinitely more strict and 
rigid than themselves. He was never 
able to leave the house aguin after lis 
first arrival at Hurst Walwyn, and sank 
under the cold winds of the next spring, 
rejoicing to leave his wife and son, not 
indeed among such strict Puritans as he 
preferred, but at least where the pure 
faith could Le openly avowed without 
danger. ; 

Sir Marmaduke Thistlewood, the 
husband to whom Annora Walwyn 
had been destined before M. de Ribau- 
mont had crossed her path, was about 
the same time left a widower with one 
son and daughter, and as soon as a suit- 
able interval had passed, she became a 
far happier wife than she had been in 
either the Baron’s gay or grave days. 


Her son had continued under the roof 


of his grandfather, to whose charge his 


father had specially committed him, and 





thus had been scarcely separated from 
his mother, since Combe Manor was 
not above three miles across the downs 
from Hurst Walwyn, and there was 
almost daily intercourse between the 
families. Lucy Thistlewood had been 
brought to Hurst Walwyn to be some- 
thing between a maid of honour and 
a pupil to the ladies there, and her 
brother Philip, so soon as he was ok 
enough, daily rode thither to share with 
Lerenger the instructions of the chap- 
lain, Mr. Adderley, who on the present 
occasion formed one of the conclave, 
sitting a little apart as not quite familiar, 
though highly esteemed. 

With an elbow on the table, and one 
hand toying with his long riding-whip, 
sat, booted and spurred, the jovial figure 
of Sir Marmaduke, who called out, in 
his hearty voice, “ A good riddance of an 
outlandish Papist, say 1! Read the 
letter, Berenger lad. No, no, no! En- 
glish it! I know nothing of your 
mincing French! ’Tis the worst fault 
I know in you, boy, to be half a French- 
man, and have a French name”—a 
fault that good Sir Marmaduke did his 
best to remedy by always terming his 
step-son LBerenger or Berry Ribmount, 
and we will so far follow his example 
as henceforth to give the youth the 
English form of his Christian name. 
He was by this time a tall lad of 
eighteen, with straight features, honest 
deep blue eyes, very fair hair cut short 
and brushed up to a crest upon the 
middle of his head, a complexion of red 
and white that all the air of the downs 
and the sea failed to embrown, and that 
peculiar openness and candour of ex- 
pression which seems so much an English 
birthright, that the only trace of his 
French origin was, that he betrayed no 
unbecoming awkwardness in the some- 
what embarrassing position in which he 
was placed, literally standing, according 
to the respectful discipline of the time, 
as the subject of discussion before the 
circle of his elders. His colour was, in- 
deed, deepened, but his attitude was easy 
and graceful, and he used no stiff rigidity 
nor restless movements to mask his 
anxiety. AtSir Marmaduke’s desire, he 














could not but redden a good deal more, 
but with a clear, unhesitating voice, he 
translated the letter that he had recéived 
from the Chevalier de Ribaumont, who, 
by the Count’s death, had become Eus- 
tacie’s guardian. It was a request in the 
name of Eustacie and her deceased 
father, that Monsieur le Baron de Ribau- 
mont, who, it was understood, had em- 
braced the English heresy, would concur 
with his spouse in demanding from his 
Holiness the Pope, a decree annulling 
the childish marriage, which could easily 
be declared void, both on account of the 
consanguinity of the parties and the 
discrepancy of their faith; and which 
would leave each of them free to marry 
again. 

“Nothing can be better,” exclaimed 
his mother. “ How I have longed to free 
him from that little shrew whose tricks 
were the plague of my life! Now there 
is nothing between him and a worthy 
match !” 

“ We can make an Englishman of him 
to the back bone,” added Sir Marmaduke, 
“and it is well that it should be the 
lady herself that wants first to be off 
with it, so that none can say he has 
played her a scurvy trick.” 

“ What say you, Berenger?” said Lord 
Walwyn. “ Listen to me, fair nephew. 
You know that all my remnant of hope 
is fixed upon you, and that I have looked 
to setting you in the room of a son of 
my own; and I think that under our 
good Queen you will find it easier to 
lead a quiet God-fearing life than in 
your father’s vexed country, where the 
Reformed religion lies under persecu- 
tion. Natheless, being a born liegeman 
of the King of France, and heir to 
estates in his kingdom, meseemeth that 
before you are come to years of discre- 
tion it were well that you should visit 
them, and become better able to judge 
fur yourself how to deal in this matter 
when you shall have attained full age, 
and may be able to dispose of them by 
sale, thus freeing yourself from alle- 
giance to a foreign prince. And at the 
same time you can take measures, in 
concert with this young lady, for loosing 
the wedlock so unhappily contracted.” 
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“ O, sir, sir!” cried Lady Thistlewood, 
“send him not to France, to be burnt 
by the Papists !” 

“* Peace, daughter,” returned her mo- 
ther. “Know you not that there is 
friendship between the court party and 
the Huguenots, and that the peace is to 
be sealed by the marriage of the King’s 
sister with the King of Navarre? This 
is the most suitable time at which he 
could go.” 

“Then, madam,” proceeded the lady, 
“he will be running about to all the 
preachings on every bleak moor and wet 
morass he can find, catching his death 
with rheums, like his poor father.” 

There was a general smile, and Sir 
Marmaduke laughed outright. 

“ Nay, dame,” he said, “have you 
marked such a greed of sermons in vur 
Berry that you should fear his so un- 
towardly running after them ?” 

“ Tilly-vally, Sir Duke,” quoth Dame 
Annora, with a flirt of her fan, learnt at 
the French court. “ Men will run after 
a preacher in a marshy bog out of pure 
frowardness, when they will nod at a 
godly homily on a well-stuffed bench 
between four walls.” 

“T shall commit that matter to Mr. 
Adderley, who is good enough to accom- 
pany him,” said Lord Walwyn, “and 
by whose counsel I trust that he will 
steer the middle course between the 
Pope and Calvin.” 

Mr. Adderley bowed in answer, saying 
he hoped that he should be enabled to 
keep his pupil’s mind clear between the 
allurements of Popery and the errors 
of the Reformed ; but meanwhile Lady 
Thistlewood’s mind had taken a leap, 
and she exclaimed : 

“ And, son, whatever you do, bring 
home the chaplet of pearls! I know 
they have set their minds upon it. They 
wanted me to deck Eustacie with it on 
that unlucky bridal-day, but I would 
not hear of trusting her with it, and 
now will it rarely become our Lucy on 
your real wedding-day.” 

“ You travel swiftly, daughter,” said 
Lord Walwyn. “Nor have we yet 
heard the thoughts of one who ever 
thinks wisely. Sister,” he added, 
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turning to Cecily St. John, “hold not 
you with us in this matter?” 

“‘T scarce comprehend it, my Lord,” 
was the gentle reply. “I knew not 
that it was possible to dissolve the tie 
of wedlock.” 

“The Pope’s decree will suffice,’ 
Lord Walwyn. 

“Yet, sir,” still said the ex-nun, 
“methought you had shown me that 
the Holy Father exceeded his power in 
the annulling of vows.” 

“Using mine own lessons against me, 
sweet sister?” said Lord Walwyn, 
smiling; ‘‘yet, remember, the contract 
was rashly made between two ignorant 
babes ; and, bred up as they have seve- 
rally been, it were surely best for them 
to be set free from vows made without 
their true will or knowledge.” 

“And yet,” said Cecily, perplexed, 
“when I saw my niece here wedded to 
Sir Marmaduke, was it not with the 
words, ‘ What God hath joined let no 
man put asunder?’” 

“Good lack! aunt,” cried Lady This- 
tlewocd, “ you would not have that poor 
Jad wedded to a pert, saucy, ill-tempered 
little moppet, bred up at that den of 
iniquity, Queen Catherine’s court, where 
my poor Baron never trusted me after 
he fell in with the religion, and had 
heard of King Antony’s calling me the 
Swan of England.” 

At that moment there was a loud 
shriek, half-laugh, helf-fright, coming 
through the window, and Lady Thistle- 
wood, starting up, exclaimed, “The 
child will be drowned! Box their ears, 
Berenger, and bring them in directly.” 

Berenger, at her bidding, hurried out 
of the room into the hall, and thence 
down a flight of steps leading into a 
square walled garden, with a couple of 
stone male and female marine divinities 
accommodating their fishy extremities 
as best they might on the corners of the 
wall. The square contained a bowling- 
green of exquisitely-kept turf, that 
looked as if cut out of green velvet, and 
was edged on its four sides by a raised 
broad-paved walk, with a trimming of 
flower-beds, where the earliest blossoms 
were showing themselves, In the centre 


’ 
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of each side another paved path inter- 
sected the green lawn, and the meeting 
of these two diameters was at a circular 
stone basin, presided over by another 
merman, blowing a conch on the top of 
a pile of rocks. On the gravelled margin 
stood two distressed little damsels of 
seven and six years old, remonstrating 
with all their might against the pro- 
ceedings of a roguish-looking boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, who had perched 
their junior—a fat, fair, kitten-like ele- 
ment of mischief, aged about five—en 
croupe on the merman, and was about, 
according to her delighted request, to 
make her a bower of water, by extracting 
the plug and setting the fountain to 
play ; but as the fountain had been still 
all the winter, the plug was hard of 
extraction, especially to a young gen- 
tleman who stood insecurely, with his 
feet wide apart upon pointed and slip- 
pery points of rock-work ; and Berenger 
had time to hurry up, exclaiming, 
“Giddy pate! Dolly would be drenched 
to the skin.” 

“ And she has on her best blue, made 
out of mother’s French farthingale,” 
cried the discreet Annora. 

“Do you know, Dolly, I’ve orders to 
box your ears, and send you in?” added 
Berenger, as he lifted his little half-sister 
from her perilous position, speaking, as 
he did so, without a shade of foreign 
accent, though with much more rapid 
utterance than was usual in England. 
She clung to him without much alarm, 
and retaliated by an endeavour to box 
his ears, while Philip, slowly making 
his way back to the mainland, exclaimed, 
*“ Ah, there’s no chance now! Here 
comes demure Mistress Lucy, and she is 
the worst mar-sport of all.” 

A gentle girl of seventeen was draw- 
ing near, her fair delicately-tinted com- 
plexion suiting well with her pale golden 
hair. It was a sweet face, and was well 
set off by the sky-blue of the farthingale, 
which, with her white lace coif and 
white ruff, gave her something the air 
of a speedwell flower, more especially as 
her expression seemed to have caught 
much of Cecily’s air of self-restrained 
contentment. She held a basketful of 
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the orange pistils of crocuses, and at 
once seeing that some riot had taken 
»lace, she said to the eldest little girl, 
“Ah, Nan, you had been safer gathering 
saffron with me.” 

“ Nay, brother Berry came and made 
nll well,” said Annora; “and he had 
been shut up so long in the library 
that he must have been very glad to 
get out.” 

“ And what came of it ?” cried Philip. 
* Are you to go and get yourself unmar- 
ried?” 

“ Unmarried !” burst out the sisters 
Annora and Elizabeth. 

“ What,” laughed Philip, “you knew 
not that this is an ancient husband, 
married years before your father and 
mother ?” 

“ But, why?” said Elizabeth, rather 
inclined to cry. ‘ What has poor Lucy 
done that you should get yourself un- 
married from her?” 

There was a laugh from both brothers ; 
but Berenger, seeing Lucy’s blushes, 
restrained himself, and said, “ Mine was 
not such good luck, Bess, but they gave 
me a little French wife, younger than 
Dolly, and saucier still; and as she 
seems to wish to be quit of me, why, I 
shall be rid of her.” 

“ See there, Dolly,” said Philip, in a 
warning voice, “that is the way you'll 
be served if you do not mend your 
ways.” 

“But Ithought,” said Annora, gravely, 
“that people were married once for all, 
and it could not be undone.” 

“So said Aunt Cecily, but my Lord 
was proving to her out of all law that a 
contract between such a couple of babes 
went for nought,” said Berenger. 

“And shall you, indeed, see Paris, 
and all the braveries there?” asked 
Philip. “I thought my Lord would 
never have trusted you out of his 
sight.” 

“ And now it is to be only with Mr. 
Adderley,” said Berenger ; “ but there 
will be rare doings to be seen at this 
royal wedding, and maybe I shall break 
a lance there in your honour, Lucy.” 

“ And you'll bring me a French fan ¢” 
cried Bess. 

No. 97.—vok, xvit, 
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“And me a pouncet-box?” added 
Annora. 

“And me a French puppet, dressed 
Paris fashion ?” said Dolly. 

“ And what shall he bring Lucy?” 
added Bess, 

“1 know,” said Annora; “ the pearls 
that mother is always talking about ! 
I heard her say that Lucy should wear 
them on her wedding-day.” 

“Hush!” interposed Lucy, * don’t 
you see my father yonder on the step, 
beckoning to you?” 

The children flew towards Sir Mar- 
maduke, leaving Berenger and Lucy 
together. 

“ Not a word to wish me good speed, 
Lucy, now I have my wish?” said 
Lerenger. 

“Oh yes,” said Lucy, “ Iam glad you 
should see all those brave French gentle- 
men of whom you used to tell me.” 

“ Yes, they will be all at court, and 
the good Admiral is said to be in high 
favour. He will surely remember my 
father.” 

“ And shall you see the lady ?” asked 
Lucy, under her breath. 

“ Eustacie? Probably ; but that will 
make nochange. I have heard too much 
of l’escadron de la Reine Mére to endure 
the thought of a wife from thence, were 
she the Queen of Beauty herself. And 
my mother says that Eustacie would lose 
all her beauty as she grew up—like 
black-eyed Sue on the down ; nor did I 
ever think her brown skin and fierce 
black eyes to compare with you, Lucy. 
I could be well content never to see her 
more ; but,” and here he lowered his 
voice to a tone of confidence, “ my father, 
when near his death, called me, and told 
me that he feared my marriage would be 
a cause of trouble and temptation to me, 
and that I must deal with it after my 
conscience when I was able to judge 
in the matter. Something, too, he said 
of the treaty of marriage being a burthen 
on his soul, but I know not what he 
meant. If ever I saw Eustacie again, I 


_ was to give her his own copy of Clement 


Marot’s Psalter, and to tell her that he 

had ever loved and prayed for her as 

a daughter; and, moreover, my father 
E 
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added,” said Berenger, much moved at 
the remembrance it brought across him, 
“that if this matter proved a burthen 
and perplexity to me, I was to pardon 
him as one who repented of it as a thing 
done ere he had learnt to weigh’ the 
whole world against a soul.” 

* Yes, you must see her,” said Lucy. 

“ Well, what more were you going to 
say, Lucy?” 

“T was only thinking,” said Lucy, as 
she raised her eyes to him, “ how sorry 
she will be that she let them write that 
letter.” 

Berenger laughed, pleased with the 
simplicity of Lucy’s admiration, but with 
modesty and commonsense enough to 
answer, “ No fear of that, Lucy, for an 
heiress, with all the court gallants of 
France at her feet.” 

* Ah, but you!” 

“T am all very well here, where you 
have never seen anybody but lubberly 
Dorset squires that never went to Lon- 
don, nor Oxford, nor beyond their own 
furrows,” said Berenger; “ but depend 
upon it, she has been bred up to care 
for all the airs and graces that are all 
the fashion at Paris now, and will be 
as glad to be rid of an honest man and 
a Protestant as I shall to be quit of a 
court puppet and a Papist. Shall you 
have finished my point-cuffs next week, 
Lucy? Depend upon it, no gentleman 
of them all will wear such dainty lace of 
such a fancy as those will be.” 

And Lucy smiled, well pleased. 

Coming from the companionship of 
Eustacie to that of gentle Lucy had 
been to Berenger a change from per- 
petual warfare to perfect supremacy, and 
his preference to his little sister, as he 
had been taught to call her from the 
first, had heen loudly expressed. Brother 
and sister they had ever since considered 
themselves, and only within the last few 
months had possibilities been discussed 
among the elders of the family, which 
oozing out in some mysterious manner, 
had become felt rather than knownamong 
the young people, yet without altering 
the habitual terms that existed between 
them. Both were so young that love 
was the merest, vaguest dream to them ; 


and Lucy, in her quiet faith that Berenger 
was the most beautiful, excellent, and 
accomplished cavalier the earth could 
afford, was little troubled about her own 
future share in him. She seemed to be 
promoted to belong to him just as she 
had grown up to curl her hair and wear 
ruffs and farthingales. And to Berenger 
Lucy was a very pleasant feature in that 
English home, where he had been far 
happier than in the uncertainties of 
Chateau Leurre, between his haughty 
playfellow, his capricious mother, and 
morose father. If in England his lot 
was to be cast, Lucy was acquiesced in 
willingly as a portion of that lot. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TITHONUS. 


** A youth came riding towards a palace gate, 
And from the palace came a child of sin 
And took him by the curls and led him in! 
Where sat a company with heated eyes.” — 

A Vision of Sin (TENNYSON). 

Ir was in the month of June that 

Berenger de Ribaumont first came in 

sight of Paris. His grandfather had 

himself begun by taking him to London 
and presenting him to Queen Elizabeth, 
from whom the lad’s good mien pro- 
cured him a most favourable reception. 

She willingly promised that on which 

Lord Walwyn’s heart was set, namely, 

that his title and rank should be con- 

tinued to his grandson; and an ample 
store of letters of recommendation to 

Sir Francis Walsingham, the Ambas- 

sador, and all others who could be of 

service in the French court, were to 

do their utmost to provide him with a 

favourable reception there. 

Then, with Mr. Adderley, and four 
or five servants, he had crossed the 
Channel, and had gone first to Chateau 
Leurre, where he was rapturously wel- 
comed by the old steward, Osbert. The 
old man had trained up his son Landry, 
Berenger’s foster-brother, to become his 
valet, and had had him taught all the 
arts of hair-dressing and surgery that 
were part of the profession of a gentle- 
man’s body-servant ; and the youth, a» 














smart, acute young Norman, became a 
valuable addition to the suite, the guid- 
ance of which, through a foreign coun- 
try, their young master did not find very 
easy. Mr. Adderley thought he knew 
French very well, through books, but 
the language he spoke was not available, 
and he soon fell into a state of bewilder- 
ment rather hard on his pupil, who, 
though a very good boy, and crammed 
very full of learning, was still nothing 
more than a lad of eighteen in all mat- 
ters of prudence and discretion. 

Lord Walwyn was, as we have seen, 
one of those whose Church principles 
had altered very little and very gradu- 
ally, and in the utter diversity of practice 
that prevailed in the early years of 
Queen Elizabeth, his chaplain as well as 
the rector of the parish had altered no 
more than was absolutely enjoined of the 
old ceremonial. If the poor Baron de 

tibaumont had ever been well enough 
to go to church on a Sanday, he would 
perhaps have thought himself still in 
the realms of what he considered as 
darkness ; but as he had never openly 
broken with the Gallic Church, Berenger 
had gone at once from mass at Leurre 
to the Combe Walwyn service. There- 
fore when he spent a Sunday at Rouen, 
and attended a Calvinist service in the 
building that the Huguenots were per- 
mitted outside the town, he was much 
disappointed in it; he thought its very 
fervour familiar and irreverent, and 
felt himself much more at home in the 
cathedral into which he strayed in the 
afternoon. And, on the Sunday he was 
at Leurre, he went, as a part of his old 
home-habits, to mass at the old round- 
arched church, where he and Eustacie 
had played each other so many teasing 
tricks at his mother’s feet, and had re- 
ceived so many admonitory nips, and 
strokes of her fan. All he saw there 
was not congenial to him, but he liked 
it vastly better than the Huguenot meet- 
ing, and was not prepared to understand 
or enter into Mr. Adderley’s vexation ; 
when the tutor assured him that the 
reverent gestures that came naturally to 
him were regarded by the Protestants 
as idolatry, and that he would be viewed 
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as a recreant from his faith. All Mr. 
Adderley hoped was that no one would 
hear of it: and in this he felt himself 
disappointed, when, in the midst of his 
lecture, there walked into the room a 
little, withered, brown, dark-eyed man, 
in a gorgeous dress of green and gold, 
who, dofiing a hat with an umbrageous 
plume, precipitated himself, as far as he 
could reach, towards Berenger’s neck, 
calling him fair cousin and dear baron. 
The lad stood, taken by surprise for a 
moment, thinking that Tithonus must 
have looked just like this, and skipped 
like this, just as he became a grass- 
hopper; then he recollected that this 
must be the Chevalier de Ribaumont, 
and tried to make up for his want of 
cordiality. The old man had, it appeared, 
come out of Picardy, where he lived 
on soupe maigre in a corner of the an- 
cestral castle, while his son and daughter 
were at court, the one in Monsieur’s 
suite, the other in that of the Queen- 
mother. He had come purely to meet 
his dear young cousin, and render him 
all the assistance in his power, conduct 
him to Paris, and give him introductions. 
Berenger, who had begun to find six 
Englishmen a troublesome charge in 
France, was rather relieved at not being 
the only French scholar of the party, and 
the Chevalier also hinted to him that 
he spoke with a dreadful Norman accent 
that would never be tolerated at court, 
even if it were understood, by the way. 
Moreover, the Chevalier studied him all 
over, and talked of Paris tailors and 
posture-masters, and, though the pink of 
politeness, made it evident that there 
was immensely too much of him. “It 
might be the custom in England to be so 
tall ; here no one was of anything like 
such a height, but the Duke of Guise. 
He, in his position, with his air, could 
carry it off, but we must adapt ourselves 
as best we can.” 
And his shrug and look of concern made 
Berenger for a moment almost ashamed 
of that superfluous height of which they 


- were all so proud at home. Then he 


recollected himself, and asked, “And 
why should not I be tall as well as M. 
de Guise ?” 
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“We shall see, fair cousin,” le an- 
swered, with an odd satirical bow ; “we 
are us Heaven made us, All lies in the 
management, and if you had the advan- 
tages of training, perhaps you could even 
turn your height into a grace.” 

“AmI sucha great lubber?” wondered 
Berenger; “they did not think so at 
home. No; nor did the Queen. She 
said I was a proper stripling! Well, it 
matters the less, as I shall not stay long 
to need their favour ; and I’ll show them 
there is some use in my inches in the tilt- 
yard. But if they think me such a lout, 
what would they say to honest Philip?” 

The Chevalier seemed willing to take 
on him the whole management of his 
“fair cousin.” He inquired into the 
amount of the rents and dues which old 
Osbert had collected and held ready to 
meet the young Baron’s exigencies; and 
which would, it seemed, be all needed 
to make his dress any way presentable 
at court. The pearls, too, were inquired 
for, and handed over by Osbert to his 
young Lord’s keeping, with the signi- 
ficant intimation that they had been 
inquired for when the young Madame la 
Baronne went to court ; but that he had 
buried them in the orchard, and made 
answer that they were not in the chi- 
teau. The contract of marriage, which 
Berenger could just remember signing, 
and seeing signed by his father, the 
King, and the Count, was not forth- 
coming ; and the Chevalier explained 
that it was in the hands of a notary at 
Paris. For this Berenger was not sorry. 
His grandfather had desired him to 
master the contents, and he thought he 
had thus escaped a very dry and useless 
study. 

He did not exactly dislike the old 
Chevalier de Ribaumont. The system 
on which he had been brought up had 
not been indulgent, so that compliments 
aud admiration were an agreeable sur- 
prise to him; and rebuffs and rebukes 
from his elders had been so common, 
that hints, in the delicate dressing of 
the old knight, came on him almost like 
gracious civilities. There was no love 
lust between the Chevalier and the chap- 
lain, that was plain ; but how could there 
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be between an ancient French courtier 
and a sober English divine? However, 
to Mr. Adderley’s great relief, no at- 
tempts were made on Berenger’s faith, 
his kinsman even was disposed to pro- 
mote his attendance at such Calvinist 
places of worship as they passed on the 
road, and treated him in all things as a 
mere guest, to be patronised indeed, but 
as much an alien as if he had been born 
in England. And yet there was a 
certain deference to him as head of the 
family, and a friendliness of manner 
that made the boy feel him a real rela- 
tion, and all through the journey it came 
naturally that he should be the entire 
manager, and Berenger the paymaster 
on a liberal scale. 

Thus had the travellers reached the 
neighbourhood of Paris, when a jingling 
of chains and a trampling of horses 
announced the advance of riders, and 
several gentlemen, with a troop of ser- 
vants, came in sight. 

All were gaily dressed, with feathered 
hats, and short Spanish cloaks jauntily 
disposed over one shoulder; and their 
horses were trapped with bright silvered 
ornaments, As they advanced, the 
Chevalier exclaimed: “Ah! it is my 
son! I knew he would come to meet 
me.” And, simultaneously, father and 
son leapt from their horses, and rushed 
into each other's arms. Berenger felt it 
only courteous to dismount and ex- 
change embraces with his cousin, but 
with a certain sense of repulsion at the 
cloud of perfume that seemed to sur- 
round the younger Chevalier de Ribau- 
mont; the ear-rings in his ears; the geue- 
ral air of delicate research about his 
riding-dress, and the elaborate attention 
paid to a small, dark, sallow face and 
figure, in which the only tolerable feature 
was an intensely black and piercing pair 
of eyes. 

“Cousin, I am enchanted to welcome 
you.” 

“ Cousin, I thank you.” 

“Allow me to present you.” And 
Berenger bowed low in-succession several 
times in reply to salutations, as his 
cousin Narcisse named M. d’O, M. de 
la Valette, M. de Pibrac, M. Abbé de 
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Méricour, who had done him the honour 
to accompany him in coming out to 
meet his father and M. le Baron, Then 
the two cousins remounted, something 
was said to the Chevalier of the devoirs 
of the demoiselles, and they rode on 
together, bandying news and repartee 
so fast, that Beremger felt that his ears 
had become too much accustomed to the 
more deliberate English speech to enter 
at once into what caused so much ex- 
citement, gesture, and wit. The royal 
marriage seemed doubtful—the Pope 
refused his sanction; nay, but means 
would be found—the King would not 
be impeded by the Pope ; Spanish in- 
fluence—nay, the King had thrown 
himself at the head of the Reformed— 
he was bewitched with the grim old 
Coligny—if order were not soon taken, 
the Louvre itself would become a 
temple. 

Then one of the party turned sud- 
denly and said, “ But I forget, Monsieur 
is a Huguenot ?” 

“T am a Protestant of the English 
Church,” said Berenger, rather stiffly, in 
the formula of his day. 

“ Well, you have come at the right 
moment. ‘Tis all for the sermon now. 
If the little Abbé there wishes to sail 
with a fair wind, he should throw away 
his breviary and study his Calvin.” 

Berenger’s attention wasthus attracted 
to the Abbé de Méricour, a young man 
of about twenty, whose dress was darker 
than that of the rest, and his hat of a 
clerical cut, though in other respects 
he was equipped with the same point- 
device elegance. 

“Calvin would never give him the 
rich abbey of Selicy,” said anoth2r; “the 
breviary is the safer speculation.” 

“ Ah, M. de Ribaumont can tell you 
that abbeys are no such securities in 
these days. Let yonder Admiral get the 
upper hand, and we shall see Méricour, 
the happy cadet of eight brothers and 
sisters, turned adrift from their con- 
vents. What a fatherly spectacle M. le 
Marquis will present !” 

Here the Chevalier beckoned to 
Berenger, who, riding forward, learnt 
that Narcisse had engaged lodgings for 


him and his suite at one of the great 
inns, and Berenger returned his thanks, 
and a proposal to the Chevalier to be- 
come his guest. They were by this 
time entering the city, where the ex- 
treme narrowness and dirt of the streets 
contrasted with the grandeur of the 
palatial courts that could be partly seen 
through their archways. At the hostel 
they rode under such an arch, and found 
themselves in a paved yard that would 
have been grand had it been clean. 
Privacy had scarcely been invented, and 
the party were not at all surprised to 
find that the apartment prepared for 
them was to serve both day and night 
for Berenger, the Chevalier, and Mr, Ad- 
derley, besides having a truckle-bed on 
the floor for Osbert. Meals were taken 
in public, and it was now one o’clock— 
just dinner time ; so aftera hasty toilette 
the three gentlemen descended, the rest 
of the party having ridden off to their 
quarters, either as attendants of Mon- 
sieur or to their families. It was a 
sumptuous meal, at which a great num- 
ber of gentlemen were present, coming 
in from rooms hired over shops, &c.— 
all, as it seemed, assembled at Paris for 
the marriage festivities; but Berenger 
began to gather that they were for the 
most part adherents of the Guise party, 
and far from friendly to the Huguenot 
interest. Some of them appeared hardly 
to tolerate Mr. Adderley’s presence at 
the table, and Berenger, though his 
kinsman’s patronage secured civil treat- 
ment, felt much out of his element, 
confused, unable to take part in the 
conversation, and sure that he was 
where those at home did not wish to 
see him. 

No sooner was the dinner over than 
he rose and expressed his intention of 
delivering his letters of introduction in 
person to the English ambassador and 
to the Admiral de Coligny, whom, as his 
father’s old friend and the hero of his 
boyhood, he was most anxious to see. 
The Chevalier demurred to this. Were 
it not better to take measures at once for 
making himself presentable, and Nar- 
cisse had already supplied him with 
directions to the fashionable haircutter, 
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&ec. It would be taken amiss if he went 
to the Admiral before going to present 
himself to the King. 

“ And I cannot see my cousins till I 
go to court?” asked Berenger. 

“ Most emphatically No. Have I not 
told you that the one is in the suite of 
the young Queen, the other in that of 
the Queen-mother? I will myself pre- 
sent you, if only you will give me the 
honour of your guidance.” 

“With all thanks, Monsieur,” said 
Berenger ; “‘ my grandfather’s desire was 
that I should lose no time in going 
to his old friend Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, and I had best submit myself to 
his judgment as to my appearance at 
court.” 

On this point Berenger was resolute, 
though the Chevalier recurred to the 
danger of any proceeding that might 
be unacceptable at court. Berenger, 
harassed and impatient, repeated that he 
did not care about the court, and wished 
merely to fulfil his purpose and return, 
at which his kinsman shook his head 
and shrugged his shoulders, and mut- 
tered to himself, “Ah, what does he 
know! He will regret it when too late; 
but I have done my best.” 

Berenger paid little attention to this, 
but calling Landry Osbert, and a couple 
of his men, he bade them take their 
swords and bucklers, and escort him in 
his walk through Paris. He set off 
with a sense of escape, but before he 
had made many steps, he was obliged to 
turn and warn Humfrey and Jack that 
they were not to walk swaggering along 
the streets, with hand on sword, as if 
every Frenchman they saw was the 
natural foe of their master. 

Very tall were the houses, very close 
and extremely filthy the streets, very 
miserable the beggars ; and yet here and 
there was to be seen the open front of a 
most brilliant shop, and the thorough- 
fares were crowded with richly-dressed 
gallants. Even the wider streets gave 
little space for the career of the gay 
horsemen who rode along them, still 
less for the great, cumbrous, though 
gaily-decked coaches, in which ladies 
appeared glittering with jewels and fan 


in hand, with tiny white dogs on their 
knees. 

The persons of whom Berenger in- 
quired the way all uncapped most 
respectfully, and replied with much 
courtesy; but when the hotel of the 
English ambassador had been pointed 
out to him, he hardly believed it, so 
foul and squalid was the street, where a 
large nail-studded door occupied a wide 
archway. Here was a heavy iron 
knocker, to which Osbert applied him- 
self. A little door was at once opened 
by a large, powerful John Bull of a 
porter, whose looks expanded into 
friendly welcome when he heard the 
English tongue of the visitor. Inside, 
the scene was very unlike that without. 
The hotel was built round a paved 
court, adorned with statues and stone 
vases, with yews and cypresses in them, 
and a grand flight of steps led up to the 
grand centre of the house, around which 
were collected a number of attendants, 
wearing the Walsingham colours. 
Among these Berenger left his two 
Englishmen, well content to have fallen 
into an English colony. Landry fol- 
lowed him to an ante-room, while the 
groom of the chambers went forward to 
announce the visitor, Berenger waiting 
to know whether the Ambassador would 
be at liberty to see him. 

Almost immediately the door was re- 
opened, and a grey-headed, keen-looking 
gentleman, rather short in stature, but 
nevertheless very dignified - looking, 
came forward with outstretched hands— 
“Greet you well, my Lord de Ribau- 
mont. We expected your coming. 
Welcome, mine old friend’s grandson.” 

And as Berenger bent low in reverent 
greeting, Sir Francis took his hand and 
kissed his brow, saying, “Come in, my 
young friend; we are but sitting over 
our wine and comfits after dinner. Have 
you dined ?” 

Berenger explained that he had dined 
at the inn where he had taken lodgings. 

“Nay, but that must not be. My 
Lord Walwyn’s grandson here, and not 
my guest! You do me wrong, sir, in 
not having ridden hither at once.” 

“Truly, my Lord, I ventured not. 
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They sent me forth with quite a company 
—my tutor and six grooms.” 

“Our chaplain will gladly welcome 
his reverend brother,” said Sir Francis ; 
‘and as to the grooms, one of my fellows 
shall go and bring them and their horses 
up. What!” rather gravely, as Berenger 
still hesitated. ‘I have letters for-you 
here, which methinks will make your 
grandfather’s wish clear to you.” 

Berenger saw the Ambassador was 
displeased with his reluctance, and 
answered quickly, “In sooth, my Lord, 
I would esteem myself only too happy 
to be thus honoured, but in sooth——” 
he repeated himself, and faltered. 

“In sooth, you expected more freedom 
than in my grave house,” said Walsing- 
ham, displeased. 

“ Not so, my Lord: it would be all 
that I could desire ; but I have done 
hastily. A kinsman of mine has come 
up to Paris with me,and I have made him 
my guest. I know not how to break with 
him—the Chevalier de Ribaumont.” 

“What, the young ruffler in Mon- 
sieur’s suite ?” 

“ No, my Lord; his father. He comes 
on my business. He is an old man, and 
can ill bear the cost, and I could scarce 
throw him over.” 

Berenger spoke with such earnest, 


bright, open simplicity, and look so 


boyish and confiding, that Sir Francis’s 
heart was won, and he smiled as he 
said, “ Right, lad, you are a considerate 
youth. It were not well to cast off 
your kinsman ; but when you have read 
your letters, you may well plead your 
grandfather's desires, to say nothing of 
a hint from her Grace to have an eye to 
you. And for the rest, you can acquit 
yourself gracefully to the gentleman, by 
asking him to occupy the lodging that 
you had taken.” 

Berenger’s face brightened up in a 
manner that spoke for his sincerity ; and 
Sir Francis added, “ And where be these 
lodgings ?” 

“ At the Croix de Lorraine.” 


“Ha! your kinsman has taken you’ 


into a nest of Guisards. But come, let 
me present you to my wife and my other 
guests, then will I give you your letters, 


and you shall return and make your 
excuses to Monsieur le Chevalier.” 
Berenger seemed to himself to be on 
familiar ground again as his host thus 
assumed the direction of him and ushered 
him into a large dining-hall, where the 
table had been forsaken in favour ofa lesser 
table placed in the ample window, round 
which sat assembled some six or eight 
persons, with fruit, wine, and conserves 
before them, a few little dogs at their 
feet or on their laps, and a lute lying on 
the knee of one of the young gentlemen. 
Sir Francis presented the young Lord de 
Ribaumont, their expected guest, to 
Lady Walsingham, from whom he re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, and her two 
young daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, 
and likewise to the gentleman with the 
lute, a youth about a year older than 
Berenger, and of very striking and pre- 
possessing countenance, who was named 
as Mr. Sidney, the son of the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. A couple of gentle- 
men who would in these times have been 
termed attachés, a couple of lady attend- 
ants upon Lady Walsingham, and the 
chaplain made up the party, which on 
this day chanced only to include, besides 
the household, the young traveller, 
Sidney. Berenger was at once seated, 
and accepted a welcoming-cup of wine 
(i.e. a long slender glass with a beauti- 
fully twisted stem), responded to friendly 
inquiries about his relatives at home, 
and acknowledged the healths that were 
drunk in honour of their names ; after 
which Lady Walsingham begged that 
Mr. Sidney would sing the madrigal 
he had before promised: afterwards a 
glee was sung by Sidney, one of the 
gentlemen, and the two sisters ; and it 
was discovered that M. de Ribaumont 
had a trained ear, and the very voice 
that was wanting to the Italian song 
they were practising. And so sped a 
happy hour, till a booted and spurred 
messenger came in with letters for his 
Excellency, who being thus roused from 
his dreamy enjoyment of the music, 
carried young Ribaumont off with him 
to his cabinet, and there made over to 
him a packet with good news from home, 
and orders that made it clear that he 
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could do no other than accept the hos- 
pitality of the Embassy. ‘Thus armed 
with authority, he returned to the Croix 
de Lorraine, where Mr. Adderley could 
not contain his joy at the change to 
uarters not only so much more con- 
genial, but so much safer; and the 
Chevalicr, after some polite demur, con- 
sented to remain in possession of the 
rooms, being in fact well satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

“Tet him steep himself up to the 
lips among the English,” said Tithonus 
to his son. “Thus will he peaceably 
relinquish to you all that should have 
been yours from the first, and at court 
will only be looked on as an overgrown 
English page.” 

‘The change to the Ambassador's made 

Serenger happy at once. He was not 
French enough in breeding, or even 
constitution, to feel the society of the 
Croix de Lorraine congenial ; and, kind 
as the Chevalier showed himself, it was 
with a wonderful sense of relief that 
Berenger shook himself free from both 
his fawning and his patronising. There 
was a constant sense of not understand- 
ing the old gentleman’s aims, whereas 
in Walsingham’s house all was as clear, 
easy, and open as at home. 

And though Berenger had been edu- 
cated in the country, it had been in the 
same tone as that of his new friends. 
He was greatly approved by Sir Francis 
as a stripling of parts and modesty. Mr. 
Sidney made him a companion, and the 
two young ladies treated him as neither 
lout nor lubber. Yet he could not be 
at ease in his state between curiosity and 
repulsion towards the wife who was to 
be discarded by mutual consent. The 
sight of the scenes of his early childhood 
had stirred up warmer recollections of 
the pretty little playful torment whom 
through the vista of years assumed the 
air of a tricksy elf rather than the little 
vixen he used to think her. His curiosity 
had been further stimulated by the sight 
of his rival, Narcisse, whose effeminate 
ornaments, small stature, and seat on 
horseback filled Sir Marmaduke’s pupil 
with inquisitive disdain as to the woman 
who could prefer anything so unmanly. 


Sidney was to be presented at the 
after-dinner reception at the Louvre the 
next day, and Sir Francis proposed to 
take young Ribaumont with him. 
Berenger coloured, and spoke of his 
equipment, and Sidney good-naturedly 
offered to come and inspect. ‘Tha: 
young gentleman was one of the daintiest 
in apparel of his day ; but he was amaze:l 
that the suit in which Berenger hal 
paid his devoir to Queen Elizabeth: 
should have been set aside—it was of 
pearl-grey velvet, slashed with rose- 
coloured satin, and in shape and fashion 
point-device—unless, as the Ambassador 
said good-humouredly, “my young Lord 
Ribaumont wished to be one of Mon- 
sieur’s clique.” Thus arrayed, then, and 
with the chaplet of pearls bound round 
the small cap, with a heron-plume tha: 
sat jauntily on one side of his fair curled 
head, Berenger took his seat beside the 
hazel-eyed, brown-haired Sidney, in Lis 
white satin and crimson, and with the 
Ambassador and his attendants wer 
rolled off in the great state-coach drawn 
by eight horses, which had no sinecure 
in dragging the ponderous machin 
through the unsavoury débris of the 
streets. 

Royalty fed in public. The sumptuous 
banqueting-room contained a barrier, par- 
titioning off a space where Charles LX. 
sat alone at his table, as a State spectacle. 
He was a sallow, unhealthy-looking 
youth, with large prominent dark eyes 
and a melancholy dreaminess of expres- 
sion, as if the whole ceremony, not tv 
say the world itself, were distasteful. 
Now and then, as though endeavourin: 
to cast off the mood, he would call to 
some gentleman and exchange a rough 
jest, generally fortified with a tremendous 
oath, that startled Berenger’s innocent 
ears. He scarcely tasted what was put 
on his plate, but drank largely of sherbet, 
and seemed to be trying to linger through: 
the space allotted for the ceremony. 

Silence was observed, but not so al- 
solute that Walsingham could not point 
out to his young companions the nota- 
bilities present. The lofty figure of 
Henri, Duke of Guise, towered high 
above all around him, and his grand fva- 
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tures, proud lip, and stern eye claimed 
such natural superiority that Berenger 
for a moment felt a glow on his cheek 
as he remembered his challenge of his 
right to rival that splendid stature. 
And yet Guise was very little older 
than himself; but he walked, a prince 
of men, among a crowd of gentlemen, 
attendants on him rather than on the 
King. The elegant but indolent-look- 
ing Duke de Montmorency had a much 
more attractive air, and seemed to hold 
a kind of neutral ground between Guise 
on the one hand, and the Reformed, 
who mustered at the other end of the 
apartment. Almost by intuition, Be- 
renger knew the fine calm features of 
the grey-haired Admiral de Coligny 
before he heard him so addressed by the 
King’s loud, rough voice. When the 
King rose from table the presentations 
took place, but as Charles heard the 
name of the Baron de Ribaumont, he 
exclaimed, “ What, Monsieur, are you 
presented here by our good sister's 
representative ?” 

Walsingham answered for him, al- 
luding to the negotiations for Queen 
Elizabeth’s marriage with one of the 
French princes—“ Sire, in the present 
happy conjuncture, it needs not be a 
less loyal Frenchman to have an inhe- 
ritance in the lands of my royal mis- 
tress.” 

“What say you, Monsieur?” sharply 
demanded the King; “are you come 
here to renounce your country, religion, 
—and love, as I have been told ?” 

“1 hope, Sire, never to be unfaithful 
where I owe faith,” said Berenger, 
heated, startled, and driven to extremity. 

“Not ill answered for the English 
giant,” said Charles aside to an attend- 
ant: then turning eagerly to Sidney, 
whose transcendent accomplishments 
had already become renowned, Charles 
welcomed him to court, and began to 
discuss Ronsard’s last sonnet, showing 
no small taste and knowledge of poetry. 
Greatly attracted by Sidney, the King 
detained the whole English party by an 
invitation to Walsingham to hear music 
in the Queen-mother’s apartments ; and 
Berenger, following in the wake of his 


friends, found himself in a spacious hall, 
with a raised gallery at one end for the 
musicians, the walls decorated with the 
glorious paintings collected by Fran- 
cois I., Greek and Roman statues clus- 
tered at the angles, and cabinets with 
gems and antiques disposed at intervals. 
Not that Berenger beheld much of this: 
he was absolutely dazzled with the 
brilliant assembly into which he was 
admitted. There moved the most beau- 
tiful women in France, in every lovely- 
coloured tint that dress could assume : 
their bosoms, arms, and hair sparkling 
with jewels; their gossamer ruffs sur- 
rounding their necks like fairy wings ; 
theirlight laugh mingling with the music 
as they sat, stood, or walked in graceful 
attitudes conversing with one another 
or with the cavaliers, whose brilliant 
velvet and jewels fitly mixed with their 
bright array. These were the sirens 
he had heard of, the “squadron of the 
Queen-mother,”’ the dangerous beings 
against whom he was to steel himself. 
And which of them was the child he 
had played with, to whom his vows had 
been plighted? It was like some of the 
enchanting dreams of romance merely 
to look at these fair creatures ; and he 
stood as if gazing into a magic-glass 
till Sir Francis Walsingham, looking 
round for him, said, “Come, then, my 
young friend, you must do your devoirs 
to the Queens. Sidney, I see, is as 
usual in his element; the King has 
seized upon him.” 

Catherine de Medicis was seated on a 
large velvet chair, conversing with the 
German ambassador. Never beautiful, 
she appeared to more advantage in her 
mature years than in her girlhood, and 
there was all the dignity of a lifetime of 
rule in her demeanour and gestures, the 
bearing of her head, and motion of her 
exquisite hands, Her eyes were like her 
son’s, prominent, and gave the sense of 
seeing all round at once, and her smile 
was to the highest degree engaging. She 
received the young Baron de Ribau- 
mont far more graciously than Charles 
lad done, held out her hand to be 
kissed, and observed, “that the young 
gentleman was like Madame sa mére, 
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whom she well remembered as much 
admired. Was it true that she was 
married in England ?” 

Berenger bowed assent. 

“Ah! you English make good 
spouses,” she said, with a smile. ‘“ Ever 
satisfied with home! But, your Excel- 
lency,” added she, turning to Walsing- 
ham, “‘what stones would best please 
my good sister for the setting of the 
jewel my son would send her with his 
portrait ? He is all for emeralds for the 
hue of hope ; but I call it the colour of 
jealousy.” 

Walsingham made a sign that Beren- 
ger had better retreat from hearing the 
solemn coquetting carried on by the 
maiden Queen through her gravest am- 
bassadors. He fell back, and remained 
watching the brilliant throng, trying in 
vain to discover the bright merry eyes 
and velvet cheek he remembered of old. 
Presently a kindly salutation interrupted 
him, and a gentleman who perceived 
him to be a stranger began to try to 
set him at ease, pointing out to him the 
handsome foppishly-dressed Duke of 
Anjou, and his ugly, spiteful, little 
brother of Alengon, then designated as 
Queen Elizabeth’s future husband, who 
was saying something to a lady that 
made her colour and bite her lips. “Is 
that the younger Queen?” asked Be- 
renger, as his eye fell on a sallow, dark- 
complexioned, sad-looking little creature 
in deep mourning, and with three or 
four such stately-looking, black-robed, 
Spanish-looking duennas round her as 
to prove her to be a person of high con- 
sequence. 

“That? Oh no; that is Madame 
Catherine of Navarre, who has resided 
here ever since her mother’s death, 
awaiting her brother, our royal bride- 


groom, See, here is the bride, Madame 
Marguerite, conversing with M. de 
Guise.” 


Berenger paid little heed to Mar- 
guerite’s showy but already rather coarse 
beauty, and still asked where was the 
young Queen Elisabeth of Austria. She 
was unwell, and not in presence. “Ah! 
then,” he said, “ her ladies will not be 
here.” 


“ That is not certain. Are you wish- 
ing to see any one of them?” 

“‘T would like to see ” He could 
not help colouring till his cheeks rivalled 
the colour of his sword-knot. ‘I want 
just to know if she is here. I know not 
if she be called Madame or Mademoiselle 
de Ribaumont.” 





“The fair Ribaumont! Assuredly ; 
see, she is looking at you. Shall I pre- 


sent you?” 

A pair of exceedingly brilliant dark 
eyes were fixed on Berenger with a sort 
of haughty curiosity and half recog- 
nition. The face was handsome and 
brilliant, but he felt indignant at not 
perceiving a particle of a blush at en- 
countering him, indeed rather a look of 
amusement at the deep glow which his 
fair complexion rendered so apparent. 
He would fain have escaped from so 
public an interview, but her eye was 
upon him, and there was no avoiding 
the meeting. As he moved nearer he 
saw what a beautiful person she was, 
her rich primrose-coloured dress setting 
off her brunette complexion and her 
stately presence. She looked older than 
he had expected ; but this was a hotbed 
where every one grew up early, and the 
expression and manner made him feel 
that an old intimacy was here renewed, 
and that they were no strangers. 

“We need no introduction, cousin,” 
she said, giving a hand to be saluted. 
“T knew you instantly. It is the old 
face of Chateau Leurre, only gone up so 
high and become so handsome.” 

* Cousins!” thought he. “ Well, it 
makes things easier! But what audacity 
to be so much at her ease, when Lucy 
would have sunk into the earth with 
shame.” His bow had saved him the 
necessity of answering in words, and 
the lady continued : 

“And Madame votre mére. Is she 
well? She was very good to me.” 

Berenger did not think kindness to 
Eustacie had been her chief perfection, 
but he answered that she was well and 
sent her commendations, which the 
young lady acknowledged by a magnifi- 
cent curtsey. “And as beautiful as 
ever?” she asked. 
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“ Quite as beautiful,” he said, “ only 
somewhat more embonpoint.” 

“ Ah!” she said, smiling graciously, 
and raising her splendid eyes to his face, 
“T understand better what that famous 
beauty was now, and the fairness that 
caused her to be called the Swan.” 

It was so personal that the colour 
rushed again into his cheek. No one 
had ever so presumed to admire him ; 
and with a degree gratified and sur- 
prised, and sensible more and more of 
the extreme beauty of the lady, there 
was a sort of alarm about him as if this 
were the very fascination he had been 
warned against, and as if she were cast- 
ing a net about him, which, wife as she 
was, it would be impossible to him to 
break. 

“* Nay, Monsieur,” she laughed, “isa 
word from one so near too much for 
your modesty? Is it possible that no 
one has yet told you ef your good mien? 
Or do they not appreciate Greek noses 
and blue eyes in the land of fat English- 
men? How have you ever lived en 
province? Our princes are ready to hang 
themselves at the thought of being in 
such banishment, even at court—indeed, 
Monsieur has contrived to transfer the 
noose to M. d’Alengon, Have you been 
at court, cousin ?” 

“ T have been presented to the Queen.” 

She then proceeded to ask questions 
about the chief personages with a rapid 
intelligence that surprised him as well 
as alarmed him, for he felt more and 
more in the power of a very clever as 
well as beautiful woman, and the attrac- 
tion she exercised made him long the 
more to escape ; but she smiled, andsigned 
away several cavaliers who would have 
gained her attention. She spoke of 
Queen Mary of Scotland, then in the 
fifth year of her captivity, and asked if 
he did not feel bound to her service by 
having been once her partner. Did not 
he remember that dance ?” 

“T have heard my mother speak of it 
far too often to forget it,” said Berenger, . 
glowing again for her who could speak 
of that occasion without a blush. 

“You wish to gloss over your first 
inconstancy, sir,” she said, archly ; but 


he was spared from further reply by 
Philip Sidney’s coming to tell him that 
the Ambassador was ready to return 
home. He took leave with an alacrity 
that redoubled his courtesy so much 
that he desired to be commended to his 
cousin Diane, whom he had not seen. 

“To Diane?” said the lady, inquir- 
ingly. 

“To Mademoiselle Diane de Ribau- 
mont,” he corrected himself, ashamed of 
his English rusticity. “I beg pardon if 
I spoke too familiarly of her.” 

“She should be flattered by M. le 
Baron’s slightest recollection,” said the 
lady, with an ironical tone that there 
was no time to analyse, and with a 
mutual gesture of courtesy he followed 
Sidney to where Sir Francis awaited 
them. 

“Well, what think you of the French 
court?” asked Sidney, so soon as the 
young men were in private. 

“TI only know that you may bless 
your good fortune that you stand in no 
danger from a wife from thence.” 

“Ha!” cried Sidney, laughing, “you 
found your lawful owner. Why did you 
not present me?” 

“T was ashamed of her bold visage.” 

“What '—was she the beauteous 
demoiselle I found you gallanting,” said 
Philip Sidney, a good deal entertained, 
“who was gazing at you with such 
visible admiration in her languishing 
black eyes?” , 

“The foul fiend seize their impu- 
dence !” 

“Fie, for shame! thus to speak of 
your own wife,” said the mischievous 
Sidney, “and the fairess:-——” 

“Go to! Sidney. Were she fairer 
than Venus, with a kingdom to her 
dower, I would none of a woman without 
a blush.” 

“ What, in converse with her wedded 
husband,” said Sidney. “ Were not that 
over shamefastness |” 

“Nay, now, Sidney, in good sooth 
give me your opinion. Should she set 
her fancy on me, even in this hour, am 
I bound in honour to hold by this ac- 
cursed wedlock—lock, as it may well be 
called ?” 
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“T know no remedy,” said Sidney, 
gravely, “ save the two enchanted founts 
of love and hate. They cannot be far 
away, since it was at the siege of 
Paris that Rinaldo and Orlando drank 
thereof.” 

Another question that Berenger would 
fain have asked Sidney, but could not 
for very shame and dread of mockery, 
was, whether he himself were so dan- 
gerously handsome as the lady had given 
him to understand. With a sense of 
shame, he caught up the little mirror in 
his casket, and could not but allow to 
himself that the features he there saw 
were symmetrical—the eyes azure, the 
complexion of a delicate fairness, such 
as he had not seen equalled, except in 
those splendid Lorraine princes; nor 


could he judge of the further effect of 
his open-faced frank simplicity and 
sweetness of expression—contemptible, 
perhaps, to the astute, but most winning 
to the world-weary. He shook his head 
at the fair reflection, smiled as he saw 
the colour rising at his own sensation of 
being a fool, ard then threw it aside. 
vexed with himself for being unable not 
to feel attracted by the first woman who 
had shown herself struck by his personal 
graces, and yet aware that this was thie 
very thing he had been warned against, 
and determined to make all the resist- 
ance in his power to a creature whose 
very beauty and enchantment gave him 
a sense of discomfort. 


To be continued. 


ROTTEN ROW. 


I nore I’m fond of much that’s good, 
As well as much that’s gay ; 

I'd like the country if I could, 
I like the park in May: 

And when I ride in Rotten Row, 

I wonder why they called it so, 


A lively scene on turf and road, 
The crowd is smartly drest: 
The Ladies’ Mile has overflowed, 

The chairs are in request: 
The nimble air, so soft and clear, 
Can hardly stir a ringlet here. 


Tll halt beneath these pleasant trees 
And drop my bridle rein, 

And, quite alone, indulge at ease 
The philosophic vein : 

T'll moralize on all I see— 

I think it all was made for me! 


4 


Forsooth, and on a nicer spot 
The sunbeam never shines ; 
Young ladies here can talk and trot 
With statesmen and divines: 
Could I have chosen, I'd have been 
A Duke, a Beauty, or a Dean! 
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What grooms! what gallant gentlemen ! 
What well-appointed hacks ! 









What glory in their pace—and then 
What Beauties on their backs! 

My Pegasus would never flag 

If weighted as my lady’s nag. 


But where is now that courtly troop 
Who once rode laughing by? 
I miss the curls of Cantilupe, 
The smile of Lady Di: 
They all could laugh from night to morn, 
And Time has laughed them all to scorn. 


I then could frolic in the van 
With dukes and dandy earls ; 
I then was thought a nice young man 
By rather nice young girls: 
I’ve half a mind to jom Miss Browne, 
And try one canter up and down. 


Ah, no! 


Tl linger here awhile, 


And dream of days of yore ; 
For me bright eyes have lost the smile, 
The sunny smile they wore :-— 
Perhaps they're cold to me because 
I'm not so handsome as I was. 


Freperick Locker. 


DULWICH COLLEGE: THE STORY OF A FOUNDATION. 


BY J. GOODALL. 


PART I. 
THE COLLEGE UNDER ALLEYN’S SCHEME. 


Tue votaries of Science often and loudly 
exult in her triumph over space and 
time, by the agency of the locomotive 
and the telegraph. This proud boast is 
put to the blush in presence of the 
impracticable distances, and the tedious 
intervals of time, which even now divide 
the component parts of the British 
metropolis. Getting out of town is a 
more arduous task for a Londoner in 


each succeeding year of his life. Myriads’ 


of grown-up Londoners have never seen, 
even if they have heard of, large sections 


of the modern Babylon of which they 
are denizens. Belgravia and Tyburnia 
know next to nothing of the far-off 
East-end. They are more intimately 
acquainted with Nice, Florence, Rome, 
and Baden-Baden, than with Norton 
Folate, Whitechapel, Bermondsey, and 
Ratcliff. From Vauxhall to Wapping, 
or from Holloway to Rotherhithe, is a 
more formidable journey—measured by 
time and inevitable stoppages—than 
from Liverpool to Manchester, or from 
Rochester to Dover. Leeds and Bristol 
ean send messages to the London 
Stock Exchange, in less time than a 
Mark Lane corn-merchant can forward 
by the wires a behest between his 
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counting-house and his residence at 
Streatham Common or Southgate. Large 
districts of the metropolis and _ its 
suburbs still present unbroken ground 
for the future triumphs of steam gnd 
telegraphy. Another difficulty besets 
the Londoner in his effort to get away 
from town. His _ brick-and-mortar 
horizon is always receding to a remoter 
limit from any selected centre. Cowper’s 
“ opulent, enlarged, and still increasing 
London” was as a mere stripling in 
contrast with the giant of fourscore 
more years of growth since the date 
when the “ Task” was written. John 
Gilpin might now ride from Cheapside 
to the Bell at Edmonton with scarce 
the chance of a passing glimpse at the 
country ; and this, too, even if he made 
the journey on the top of a ’bus or in 
a Hansom cab, instead of bestriding 
the steed which was his master. A 
thick screen of houses skirts all the 
road from merry Islington to the hostelry 
where Mrs. Gilpin, his faithful spouse, 
awaited his arrival for her wedding-day 
celebration. He would have to ride 
still further in a westerly or an easterly 
course before he could now-a-days leave 
the town in his rear. But in a much 
easier distance due south from his linen- 
drapery home, he might even now arrive 
within ken of “ shady grove or sunny 
hill ;” or sight of “vernal bloom or 
summer's rose ;” with “cedar and pine 
and fir,” and “ height of loftiest shade.” 
All these, together with “fortunate 
fields and groves, and flowery vales,” 
are comprised within the bounds of the 
manor of Dulwich, the munificent be- 
quest of Edward Alleyn, the player, to 
the College of God’s Gift. The College 
lands stretch southwards from the high 
ground, known in its several parts as 
Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, and 
Herne Hill, through the whole length 
of the intervening valley, and up the 
opposite slopes to the summit of Syden- 
ham and Forest Hills, a length of more 
than three miles as the crow flies. The 
breadth of the estate from east to west 
is quite a mile and a half in its widest 
part. The area is about 1,500 acres, in- 
clusive of the recently-acquired Knight’s 


Hill property. The village of Dulwich 
occupies a central position on the Col- 
lege lands. It lies in the bottom of the 
valley between the ridge on which rests 
the Crystal Palace and the less lofty 
ridge midway between Sydenham Hill 
and the Thames. It is so shut in by 
near hills, or by lofty trees, in all direc- 
tions, that its horizon is nowhere more 
distant than a mile or two. It is among 
the most rural and primitive of all the 
many charming suburban places within 
a radial distance of eight or ten miles 
from London. It has resisted change 
while adjacent villages have submitted 
to entire transformation. Its sister 
hamlets—Forest Hill, Sydenham, and 
Penge—though further removed from 
London, are fast growing into one large 
town. In Dulwich, the houses built 
in the current century would hardly 
number one for each year, and fully 
two-‘hirds of the small total belong to 
the last few years. 

In the past year some orchard-ground 
and a piece of wilderness which had 
once been gardens in the rear of the 
old College have beeome the scene of 
building operations. New College build- 
ings on a most extensive scale are now 
being raised, and have already attained 
such a height and size as to form a 
conspicuous object in the landscape as 
viewed from the rail between Dulwich 
and Sydenham Hill stations. But, de- 
spite present activity, and the progress 
of the past ten years or so, Dulwich 
still exhibits a unique individuality, a 
quaint, staid aspect, a rusticity of ap- 
pearance throughout its highways and 
byways, of which no equally striking 
example can be adduced within a cir- 
cuit of ten miles from London. Visitors 
constantly remark that when in Dulwich 
they are as much in the country as if 
they were fifty miles from London ; 
and yet the village milestone in front 
of the College, bearing the hospitable 
invocation to wayfarers, Siste, Viator, 
records the distance of that spot from 
the Treasury, Whitehall, or from the 
Standard at Cornhill, to be only five 
miles. The rural aspect of Dulwich is 
not due to agricultural industry ; there 
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is no arable land within its borders. 
Even market-gardeners find there no 
place for their useful craft. The utili- 
tarian element is everywhere subordi- 
nated to the ornamental: cereals, and 
pulse, and root crops were formerly 
raised in Dulwich, but have long since 
given place to grass. 

The whole of the College lands, em- 
bracing an area of two and a quarter 
square miles, wear a park-like appear- 
ance, with the village in the centre. 
Stately elms, horse-chestnut, and syca- 
more abound along the road-sides ; every 
kind of flowering tree and shrub is 
represented by well-grown samples in 
the fore-courts and gardens of the cosy 
villas and more stately mansions. Shady 
roads, green lanes, and field-paths con- 
nect the village in all directions with 
a wide-spread expanse of the freshest 
grass, interspersed with clumps and 
rows of forest-trees. Hundreds of acres 
of hay send up in leafy June their all- 
pervading fragrance. Southerly breezes 
carry the grateful odour to places where 
“houses thick and sewers annoy the 
air.” Dwellers in Thames-side houses, 
near St. Paul’s, sometimes assert that 
from their house-tops they have per- 
ceptibly inhaled the agreeable odour of 
Dulwich hay-crops. The wish, in their 
case, may have been father to the 
thought ; but in the village itself the 
fragrance is grateful to wayfarers as 


‘* Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Arabie the blest ;” 


and Dulwich breezes, charged with 
“native perfumes,” “whisper whence 
they stole those balmy spoils.” Thou- 
sands of holiday-making pilgrims from 
town— 


‘** Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to 
breathe 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or 
kine,” 

find in Dulwich meadows their fill of 

“vernal delight and joy.” The show 

of chestnut-bloom in May along the 


Dulwich highways rivals even Bushy . 


Park for copiousness and gay splendour. 
How is Dulwich preserved a refresh- 
ing oasis of verdure, while the huge 


metropolis, with giant strides, is ever 
bringing more and more of the home 
counties within its brick and mortar 
subjugation? By what strong conser- 
vative force has this small hamlet re- 
sisted innovation, and kept beyond its 
borders gaunt and grim metropolitan 
gas-works, water-works, cemeteries, pri- 
sons, foundries, breweries, and all the 
noisome and grimy industries? Build- 
ing and land-societies, too, of every 
political hue, have established colonies 
in all circumjacent places, They build 
all round Dulwich, and cast many a 
longing look on its eligible sites, yet 
they enter not into its coveted slopes 
and meadows. Penge, more distant 
from town, and divided from the Dul- 
wich estate only by the Crystal Palace 
grounds, has transformed its furze- 
covered common into a populous town, 
and multiplied its inhabitants six-fold 
since Paxton gave the world a new 
order of architecture, and raised him- 
self, by innate worth, from the condition 
of a gardener to the rank of a knight. 
The Census returns for Dulwich exhibit 
a retrogression in the twenty years be- 
tween 1841 and 1861. On the night 
of 6th June, 1841, the sleepers in Dul- 
wich were 1,904, inclusive of 188 no- 
madic hay-makers, who hailed from the 
Weald of Sussex, or from those parts of 
the home dominions where Peter Tait 
is quelling Fenianism, and other forms 
of chronic disaffection, by his army- 
clothing sewing-mechines. In the night 
of the Census in April 1861, only 1,723 
persons were sheltered within the same 
Sleepy Hollow. But the era when 
Dulwich might well have adopted for 
its motto, Semper eadem, has at length 
glided away. Each rolling year obli- 
terates some wrinkles from the visage 
of prim, old-fashioned Dulwich. Alleyn 
would now need acicerone to guide him 
through the rooms of his old College. 
In a few of them he might yet feel 
somewhat at home, among the heir- 
looms which have been transmitted 
intact from the Jacobian to the Victorian 
era. He could scarcely now recognise 
the College by eny of the exterior fea- 
tures familiar to him as its founder. 
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Out of doors he would miss the growing 
crops and the two hundred acres of 
woodland, which in his day supplied 
sustenance and fuel for the College. He 
would find, however, that his name has 
become a household word not alone in 


Dulwich, but far beyond its borders, and’ 


that, too, in an increasing degree since 
the recent Act of Parliament, which 
has superseded his original scheme, 
and rendered inoperative his cherished 
requirement that candidates for the 
highest office in his College should bear 
his surname. 

Genial reminiscences cluster thickly 
about the name of Dulwich and Edward 
Alleyn. ‘Ihe place and the person are 
inseparably associated. The man has 
given a character to the place, and the 
place almost to this day has continued 
to reflect in some degree his manner 
and his mind. The play of Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted, would 
be scarcely less complete than a paper 
on Dulwich College without some ac- 
count of the founder's life and character. 
‘The materials for such a sketch are not 
scant, even if we omit those portions of 
Collier’s laborious gleanings, the genuine- 
ness of which has been rudely shaken by 
the discussion in which Dr. Ingleby and 
Mr. Staunton have borne a leading 
part.! If that player, whose greater 
name has rendered Stratford-on-Avon 
a talismanic word (awakening in all 
English minds the genial memory of 
the greatest poet of all time), could be 
illustrated by biographical details as 
ample as those which Alleyn, his neigh- 
bour and brother player, has handed 
down to us, great indeed would be the 
national exultation, and all the races of 
civilized mankind would share the joy. 

Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dul- 
wich College, was born on the Ist of 
September, 1566, in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, where his father, 
a gentleman by birth, followed the 
calling of an “innholder.” The Pye, 
near Devonshire Square, was the name 
of the inn, which, with other adjacent 
house property, belonged to the Alleyns, 

1 See Ingleby’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Controversy ”’ 
and the Life in Staunton’s Shakespeare, 
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and in which Edward Alleyn first saw 
the light of day. His father died when 
young Alleyn was only four years old. 
His mother, who was also of gentle 
birth, being one of the Townleys of 
Townley Hall, Lancashire, contracted 
a second marriage with a play-actor 
named Browne. At an early age Alleyn 
manifested a great aptitude and liking 
for his stepfather’s calling, and was 
initiated while still in his early teens 
into the mysteries of the stage. He 
rose rapidly to eminence in his pro- 
fession. Abundant contemporary testi- 
mony is extant, showing his success 
and popularity. No actor of his time 
gained greater applause. Nash says (in 
“ Pierce Pennyless, his Supplication to 
the Devil,” published in 1592), “ Not 
* Roscius, nor AZsope, nor those trage- 
“ dians admyred before Christ was born, 
“ could ever perform more in action than 
“famous Ned Alleyn.” Ben Jonson’s 
eulogium in verse is to the same effect. 
Heywood calls him inimitable, and the 
best of actors. Peele’s letter to Marlowe, 
about the merry meeting at the Globe, in 
which Shakespeare, Jonson, and Alleyn 
are the dramatis persone, is now known 
to be spurious (see Dyce’s “ Life of 
Peele,” prefixed to his works, 1829). 
Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle tells us 
that Alleyn and Burbage were “ two 
such actors, as no age must ever look to 
see the like.” Fuller says (“‘ Worthies,” 
vol. ii. p. 84) he was “ bred a stage- 
player,” “the Roscius of our age, so 
“ acting to the life that he made any 
“part (especially a majestic one) to 
“become him.” He appears to have 
taken leading parts in most of the 
numerous plays entered in Henslowe’s 
diary. He first achieved distinction in 
Greene’s “ Orlando Furioso,” Marlowe’s 
“Barabas, the Jew of Malta,” and 
“‘Tamberlaine.” His countenance and 
person, as shown in the admirable full- 
length portrait in Dulwich College, 
convey the impression of his fitness for 
parts in which majestic deportment is 
in request. Collier holds that it is im- 
possible to speak at all decisively on the 
likelihood that Alleyn ever performed 
in any of Shakespeare’s plays, He shows 
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that the “Leir,’ “Romeo,” “ Henry 
VIIL.,” the “ Moore in Venis,” and the 
“ Pericles,” named in Alleyn’s inventory 
of his own theatrical wardrobe, and in 
all of which he had performed at the 
Rose Theatre, were probably versions by 
other contemporary dramatists of the 
** Lear,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Henry 
VIIL.” and “Othello” of Shakespeare. 
(“Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” in Shake- 
speare Society’s Papers, 1841.) 

Like Shakespeare and other players 
of the time, Alleyn early became a part 
owner in theatrical property. In 1591 
he and his brother John paid 20/. 10s. 
(equal to five times as much in our day) 
for “one blacke velvet cloake, with 
“* sleves ymbrodered all with silver and 
“* golde, lyned with blacke satten stryped 
“ with golde.” Soon after that date he 
acquired a partnership with Henslowe 
in the Rose Theatre at Bankside, in 
close proximity to the Globe, where 
Shakespeare a few years earlier first 
assumed the buskin. In 1592 he mar- 
ried Henslowe’s step-daughter. Hens- 
lowe’s Diary (Dulwich manuscripts) 
gives the date of the wedding in the 
following terms :—‘ Edward Alen was 
“ married unto Jone Woodward the 22 
“ daye of October, 1592, in the iiij and 
“thirtie yeare of the Queene’s Ma‘ 
“ Rayne, elizabeth, by the grace of god 
“ of Ingland, france, and Iarland, de- 
“‘ fender of the fayth.” Henslowe was 
an exceptionally bad speller, especially 
of surnames, and his dealings with the 
dramatic authors who supplied him with 
pieces have gained for him some harsh 
epithets, such as “curmudgeon” and 
“ skinflint.” To Alleyn he appears to 
have been ever a generous and warmly 
attached friend. His step-daughter Joan 
was a lady of rare excellence, though 
withal so illiterate that she could not 
write her own name ; and, as the wife of 
Edward Alleyn, rendered his home so 
happy, that he always yearned to return 
to it. When on professional tours in 
the provinces, he kept up as regular a 
correspondence with her as the postal 
conveniences of the time would allow. 
At a time when the London theatres 
were closed on account of a visitation of 
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the plague, Alleyn gives his wife sound 
advice, measured by the state of sanitary 
science in his day :— 

“ Aug. 1593.—Kepe your house fayr and 
clean, which I know you will, and every even- 
ing throwe water before your dore, and have 
in your windowes good stores of reue and 
herb of grace.” 


He adds that, besides these precautions, 
she must seek “the grace of God, which 
must be obtayned by prayers.” On 
another occasion, in the same month, he 
writes, “Let my orayng tawny stokins 
“of wolen be dyed a very good blak 
“against I com hom to wear in the 
“ winter.” 

Mrs. Alleyn’s replies were written by 
deputy—usually Henslowe, her step- 
father. 

These letters, some of which are 
printed in Collier’s ““ Memoirs of Edward 
Alleyn,” afford a most vivid insight into 
the domestic life of Alleyn, his wife, her 
mother, and Henslowe, at their home 
“harde by the chapel chynke, by the 
“banksyde neere Wynchester-house.” 
They bring before our mental vision a 
picture of Bankside when flower and 
kitchen gardens surrounded its cottage 
homes—a refreshing contrast with the 
Bankside of later times. They exhibit 
the sound, shrewd sense of Alleyn on all 
domestic questions, his unaffected piety, 
and the earnest affection which united 
the family circle in which he was num- 
bered. Henslowe and Alleyn seem ever 
to have been on the best of terms, always 
speaking of each other as if the relation- 
ship between them had been that of 
father and son. Thus Henslowe’s Diary 
for 3d of November, 1602 (as on very 
many earlier occasions), has the entry, 
“Lent unto my sonne, E. Alleyn, to 
“ give unto Decker, for mending of the 
“ playe of Tasso, the some of xxxxs.” 
Among other curious items in the same 
Diary, relating to Alleyn’s and Hens- 
lowe’s theatrical transactions, are pay- 
ments for “a bodice for Eve ; a jerkin 
“ for Caiphas ; a gostes sewt and gostes 
“ bodyce ; pullies in order to hang Ab- 
“ solom ; carpenter’s worke and macking 
* the throne in the hevenes.” 

-Alleyn acquired by his marriage a 
F 
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property in Sussex, which he disposed 
of in 1596 for 3,0007. He withdrew 
from the stage for about a year (1598-9), 
and lived in retirement at the house of 
a friend (the Brill, Lewes) in Sussex. 
He then resumed his position among the 
foremost players. Ata city pageant on 
the 15th of March, 1603, in honour of 
King James’s visit, Alleyn, attired as 
Genius, delivered a congratulatory address 
to his majesty. Dekker reports (1604) 
that his speech was delivered with 
“excellent action, and a well-tunde, 
audible voice.” 

In 1604, Alleyn and Henslowe pur- 
chased from Sir W. Stuart for 4504, the 
patent office of Master of the King’s 
Games of Bears, Bulls, and Dogs. They 
had for some years discharged the duties 
of the patent office under a licence. The 
baiting sports were exhibited at Paris 
Garden, Bankside. In March, 1604, 
Alleyn attended at the Tower with his 
Paris Garden dogs, to bait a lion in his 
den for the diversion of the King, 
Queen, and Prince Henry. Stowe’s 
Chronicle contains a graphic description 
of the contest. 

Alleyn and Henslowe subsequently 
complained that they had been com- 
pelled to pay extravagantly for their 
office, “the fee being only xvjd. per 
diem,” and they petitioned the King 
that— 


“¢Tn respect of their great and daily charge 
in keeping the said Game of Bears, Bulls, and 
Dogs,’ that ijs. viijd might be added to their 
fee, it ‘beinge never as yet increased sense 
the firste foundation of the office.’ In the 
same petition they complain of not being 
allowed to ‘bait the game on Sundays,’ which 
‘in the late Queene’s tyme was permitted 
without restraint, in the after none after 
divine service ;’ and ‘ which was the cheffest 
means and benyfite to the place.’ ” 


The speculation seems to-have turned 
out a good one, for Alleyn had not 
relinquished it even in the closing years 
of his life, when graver duties devolved 
on him at Dulwich. In his Diary—a 
long narrow folio, bound in the parch- 
ment on which a lease had been en- 
grossed, and embracing the five years 
from Michaelmas, 1617, to Michaelmas, 
1622—we find under date 22d of May, 


1621, “I bayted before the King at 
Greenwich,” and on the 10th of June, 
1622, “Baighted before the King.” See 
foot-note for an advertisement preserved 
among the Alleyn Papers, in which the 
delights of bear-baiting are set forth.! 
Alleyn was the chief, if not the sole 
proprietor of the Fortune Theatre, be- 
tween Golden Lane and Whitecross 
Street. The property became a source 
of much trouble to Dulwich College in 
after years, but in Alleyn’s time it 
appears to have proved a very remunera- 
tive speculation. It was commenced in 
1600, and opened for representations in 
1602. Alleyn was the chief actor and 
contriver of the opening piece, called 
the Tamar Cam. We would gladly 
ascribe to him the honours due to a 
dramatic writer, but in this single ap- 
proximation to the labours of author- 
ship there seems to have been little 
beyond extempore performance and 
dumb show action, for which Alleyn 
simply prescribed the routine. He was 
now a prosperous, yet withal a very thrifty 
man. He lent large sums to Sir Francis 
Calton of Dulwich. In 1606 he pur- 
chased from Sir Francis the lordship ot 
Dulwich, with the manor-house, called 
Hall Place, or Knowles’s, and other mes- 
suages. This property had been granted 
by Henry VIIL., on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, to Thomas Calton, grand- 
father of the Calton who sold his 
heritage to Alleyn. The monks of 
Bermondsey had owned the same estate 
for more than four centuries before the 
suppression of their house in 1537. 
Between 1606 and 1611 Alleyn 
bought numerous adjacent estates, most 
of them copyholds of the manor of 
Dulwich, from Thomas Calton, Sir G. 
Bowyer, John Bowyer, Ellis Parry, F. 
Ternor, J. Bury, T. Emerson, J. Ewen, 
and Sir E. Duke. All these purchases 


1 **To-morrow being Thursdai, shal be seen 
at the Bear Garden on the Bankside, a greate 
match plaid by the gamesters of Essex, who 
hath challenged al comers whatsoever, to plaie 
5 doggis at the single beare, for 5 pounds ; 
and also to weary {worry} a bull dead at the 
stake; and for their better content, shall have 
pleasant sport with the horse and asse, and 
whipping of the blind bear.—Vivat Rex.” 
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are set forth in a small thick memo- 
randum book, in Alleyn’s handwriting, 
which is preserved in the College 
Library. The writer of this paper is 
indebted to Dr. Carver, Master of the 
College, for an inspection of this book, 
together with Alleyn’s Diary, from which 
some of the foregoing extracts, and others 
yet to follow, have been transcribed. 
Alleyn’s outlay on the Dulwich estates 
exceeded 10,000/.—a sum equal to 
50,000/. in the present day. The same 
estates would probably now realize con- 
siderably over a million sterling. Alleyn 
appears to have taken up his residence 
in Dulwich in 1607. He occupied the 
Manor House, afterwards called the Court 
House, an old-fashioned stuccoed resi- 
dence which is still tenanted. In its 
pristine glory this house was the summer 
residence of the Abbots of Bermondsey. 

He now withdrew from the more 
active duties of his profession, though 
he continued, as we have noted, till a 
much later date, to attend the King 
when a bear or bull or other beast was 
baited for the diversion of the Court. 
A great conception had entered his 
mind. He had no children to inherit 
his wealth and transmit his name ; he 
was a man of great benevolence and 
piety. Sutton’s Hospital (the Charter- 
house) had arrested his attention, and 
he had acquired a practical insight, 
while serving in 1610 as churchwarden 
of the Liberty of the Clink (Southwark), 
into the needs of indigent age and forlorn 
childhood. He resolved to found and 
endow in his own lifetime an institution 
like the Charter-house, for the reception 
of aged pensioners and the nurture and 
education of orphan boys. Aubrey, 
who has deservedly acquired the epithet 
“ Credulous,” on account of the readiness 
with which he credited the tales of old 
gossips, has recorded the story that 
Alleyn was frightened into his generous 
and charitable scheme by an apparition 
of the devil, in propria persona, among 
the six theatrical demons in a piece in 
which he was playing. In the fright 
thus occasioned he was said to have 
made a vow, which he redeemed in the 
founding of God’s Gift College. He 
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began building in 1613, and completed 
it early in 1617, on a plan which he 
appears to have originated, and in the 
development of which he was assisted 
by Benson, his builder. The specifi- 
eation for Benson’s work is still in good 
preservation, with memoranda showing 
payments made to him as the work pro- 
gressed. There is no good ground for 
the current notion that Inigo Jones was 
Alleyn’s architect. Most of the mem- 
bers of the College were installed in 
their posts in 1617. In November of 
that year, among numerous diary entries 
respecting the boys, we find, “2 gram- 
mars for the children 1s. 10d.;” and on 
Ist Sept. 1618, “This day y* poor 
“people dined w" me, itt being my 
“birthday.” They had also dined with 
him on the preceding Christmas-day. 
Henslowe died in 1616, and his wife in 
1617. Their property fell to Alleyn in 
right of his wife. This added consi- 
derably to available resources for setting 
the College going. Much tedious nego- 
tiation ensued with Lord Chancellor 
3acon and the officers of the Star 
Chamber, before Alleyn could secure the 
royal authorization of his scheme. 

Some of the grounds of this delay 
are set forth in a letter from Lord Bacon 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, dated 
August 18th, 1618 :— 


“T now write to give the King an account of 
a Patent I have stayed at the Seal: it is a 
licence to give in mortmain £800 land, though 
it be of tenure in chief, to Allen that was the 
player, for an hospital. I like well that Allen 
ong the last act of his life so well ; but if 

is Majesty give way thus to amortize his 
tenures, the Courts of Wards will decay, which 
I had well hoped should improve. But that 
which moved me chiefly is, that his Majesty 
now lately did absolutely deny Sir Henry 
Saville for £200, and Sir Edward Sandys for 
£100, to the perpetuating of two lectures, the 
one in Oxford, the other in Cambridge, founda- 
tions of singular honour to his Majesty, and 
of which there is great want ; whereas hos- 
pitals abound, and beggars abound never a 
whit less. If his Majesty do like to pass the 
book at all, yet if he would please to abridge 
the £800 to £500, and then give way to the 
other two books for the universities, it were a 
princely work, and I would make an humble 
suit to the King, and desire your Lordship to 
join in it, that it might be so.” 
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Lord Bacon failed in his attempt, and 
all other obstacles were at length sur- 
mounted, 

The Letters Patent of King James, 
dated 21st June, 1619, empowered A]leyn 
to found the College of God’s Gift at 
Dulwich, to endure for ever, for the 
maintenance of poor men, women, and 
children, and the education of poor 
children ; the College to consist of a 
master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, six poor sisters, and twelve 
poor scholars ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to be visitor thereof. The power 
to make ordinances for the government 
of the body corporate, thus created by 
the Letters Patent, was conferred on 
the founder by one section of that in- 
strument. Under the special power 
thus vested in himself, he kept the 
reins of government in his own hands 
till his death, though not in the capacity 
of master, as stated by Heywood and 
copied by succeeding writers. 

On 13th September, 1619, he formally 
established the College by an inaugural 
ceremony, followed by a banquet. His 
Diary-record of the event runs as 
follows :— 


“ They first heard a sermon, and after the 


instrument of creacion was by me read, and 
after an anthem, they went to dinner.” 


Lysons’ “Environs of London” con- 


tains the bill of fare, with the cost of 


the items of the raw material of the 
feast, transcribed from Alleyn’s Diary. 
We can find room for only a few sam- 
ples of the entries in this curious in- 
ventory, eg.:—“A chine of beefe 
“ weighing 12 stone, 18s. ; nine capons, 
“ 1/, 2s.; two rundlets of claret, con- 
“ taining 8 gallons, 16s. ; two hogsheads 
“of bere, 1l. 4s.; two colley-floweys 
“ (cauliflowers), 3s.” Among the names 
mentioned by Alleyn as guests on the 
occasion are Lord Bacon, Lord Arundel, 
Lord C. Cecil, Inigo Jones, and several 
local magnates. A few weeks earlier, 
Alleyn had dined at Croydon with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
“red to hym the corporation and the 
foundation.” His frequent visits on 
the same business to the Star Chamber 
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and other law courts are set forth in 
the Diary, even down to such minutize 
as his ferryman’s fee of 4d. for “ water 
over to Whight Hall,” and his shil- 
ling dinners at the “ Hart” and other 
ordinaries, 

By deed dated 24th April, 1620, Ed- 
ward Alleyn conveyed the lands specified 
in his Letters Patent to the sole use of 
the members of the corporation which 
he had established. Not until he had 
gleaned a ripe experience of seven full 
years in the supervision and working of 
his College, did the judicious founder 
venture to promulgate his statutes and 
ordinances for its government. Fuller’s 
estimate of the statutes of “the fair 
College at Dulwich in Kent,” is that 
“no hospital is tyed with better or 
“ stricter laws, that it may not sagg 
“from the intention of the founder.” 
Events have shown that quaint Fuller 
exaggerated the inherent merits of Al- 
leyn’s statutes in much the same pro- 
portion that Evelyn depreciated the 
attractions of the College neighbour- 
hood, when he recorded that God’s Gift 
College was located “in a melancholy 
part of Camerwell.” 

The statutes and ordinances define 
the qualifications and duties of the 
several members of the College, and 
regulate the distribution of the income. 
They embrace provisions which have 
many times proved a fruitful source of 
costly litigation. Thus, the second 
statute provides for a large addition, 
under the designation of six chanters, 
six assistants in the government of the 
College, and thirty out-members, beyond 
the personnel authorized by the Letters 
Patent. The chanters were to be 
junior fellows, “every one of them to 
“have his voice as the fower senior 
* fellows have.” The “assistants, touch- 
“ing the ordering of the said College 
“and the governing thereof,’ were 
to be churchwardens of the parishes of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate ; St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark; and St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate (now St. Luke’s). The thirty out- 
members were to be composed of five 
poor men and five poor women from 
each of the same parishes, who were to 
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become occupants of almshouses to be 
erected at the cost of Alleyn’s estate. 

Lord Chancellor King decided, in 
1728, that no addition could be legally 
made by the founder to the members 
of the corporation subsequent to its 
creation. This quashed the hopes of 
the interested parishes, so far as regards 
the six chanters and thirty out-mem- 
bers. But he decided at the same time 
that the founder could appoint assistants 
to the corporation. The decree made 
by him to that effect remained unchal- 
lenged till 1851, when the master and 
fellows attempted to ignore the votes of 
the assistants in the choice of a warden ; 
but the right of the assistants was on 
that occasion established by a judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and a 
mandamus was issued compelling the 
master and fellows to swear in the 
warden who had been chosen by the 
assistants in opposition to the votes of 
the master and fellows. 

As the original statutes are now su- 
perseded by the scheme of 1857, it may 
suffice to offer examples of the more 
curious and quaint provisions contained 
in them, rather than to encumber our 
limited space with an abstract of the 
whole series. The master and warden 
were always to be of the founder’s blood 
and surname ; and if none of his kindred 
were forthcoming, then candidates were 
at least to bear the name of Alleyn. So 
well have demand and supply been in 
accord, that Alleyns, or Allens, have 
never been lacking to fill the master’s 
seat or wield the warden’s keys. In 
the 240 years during which Alleyns 
were in request at Dulwich, there were 
seventeen appointments to the office of 
master, and twenty-three to that of 
warden. The aggregate for the two digni- 
ties forms a longer nominal roll than that 
of all the sovereigns who have filled the 
English throne since the Norman con- 
quest. Every member of the College, 
from the master downwards, was to be 
“single, unmarried, and uncontracted,” 
so long as they retained their mem- 
bership. Of the four fellows, the two 
senior were to perform all ministerial 
offices in the chapel, and to “ wed, bury, 
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“ christen, and visit the sick within 
“ the College.” The weddings, burials, 
and christenings here contemplated can 
scarcely have been intended on behalf 
of the sick collegers, though the con- 
struction warrants such an inference. 
The third fellow was to be master of 
the school; the fourth to be usher. 
The two first of the six chanters (never 
actually appointed) were to “teach the 
“poor schollers to sing, prick songe, 
“ and to play upon the violl, virginalls, 
“ organs, and other instruments.” The 
other four chanters were to be “men of 
“ handicraft trades, vizt. taylors, glovers, 
*¢ imbroderers, shoemakers, or such like, 
“and for avoyding of idlenesse, to be 
“ imployed in their trades for the general 
“ good of the College, and to instruct in 
“ their several manufactures such of the 
** poor schollers as should be found unfit 
“ for the universitie.” No member of 
the College was permitted to “keep 
“any dogge, poultry, or other noisome 
“ cattell beside a catt.” Drunkenness 
on the part of a poor brother or sister 
incurred the penalty of loss of part of the 
pension, with durance vile in the stocks. 
The master and usher were to teach 
the twelve poor scholars “in good and 
“sound learning, wryting, reading, 
* orammar, musique, and good manners.” 
They were also, “without recompense 
* or reward, to teach and instruct the 
“children of the inhabitants within 
“ Dulwich,” and “ provide att their own 
“ charge sufficient pennes, inck, and 
“ paper, both for wryting and ciphering 
“books, and for the grammarians to 
“ make their Lattins in.” Inhabitants 
of Dulwich were to have gratuitous 
education for their boys, but such boys 
were to pay sixpence a quarter “ towards 
broomes and rodds” [for their own 
backs ?]. Every scholar was to attend 
in school from 6 to 9} a.m. and from 
1 to 4 p.m, with a variation for the 
winter months. Music and chapel occu- 
pied other hours. The master or usher 
was required to take the boys “ to 
“ heare the orations and exercises used 
“ and uttered by the schollers of West- 
“ minster or Merchant Taylors’ onelection 
“ dayes.” At the age of eighteen the 
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boys were to be sent to the University 
or put out to trades according to their 
capacity. Four might be at the Uni- 
versity together at the expense of the 
foundation ; “ good and sweet trades” 
were to be selected for the others. A 
God’s Gift man who should take a 
University degree was eligible for a 
vacant fellowship on the foundation 
without election. Claimants under this 
section came forward in 1666, 1669, 
and 1752, and were admitted to the 
statutory privilege. In the dietary for 
the boys is included “a cup of beere” 
at breakfast and “ beere without stint ” 
at dinner, “ with such increase of diett 
“in Lent and gawdy days as the sur- 
“ veyor of diett may think fitt.” The 
beef and mutton for the boys were to 
be “sweet and good, their beere well 
“ brewed, and their bread well baked, 
“ and made of clean and sweete wheatten 
“meal.” Their coats were to be of 
** good cloth, of sad cullor, the boddys 
“ lined with canvass.” Statute No, 101 
fixes twenty-one years as the maximum 
term of a lease of any part of the College 
property. This restriction hampered 
more than any other the development of 
the College property. It was eventually 
rescinded by the Dulwich Building Act 
of 1808. Two hundred acres of coppice 
or woodland, besides arable and pasture 
land, were to be reserved for the 
“better and more easie provision of 
* bread and beere and other victualls, 
“as also for fewell of the College.” 
Twenty acres of coppice of ten years’ 
growth were to be felled yearly. No 
timber trees fit for shadow or shelter 
were to be felled in any of the grounds 
adjoining or lying near the west, south, 
and south-west parts of the College. 
Among the College servants were to be 
included “a malster and a brewer, a 
“bayley to look to the woods, cattel, 
“and husbandry, and a ploughman, at 
“three pounds yearly wages apiece ; 
“ one kitchen-boy and one ploughboy at 
“ten pounds yearly wages apiece ; all of 
“them to be single persons for ever.” 
Ten pounds yearly were to be dis- 
bursed “ for the reparacion of the high- 
“ wayes, vizt. the horsway and footway 


“ between Camerwell town and the Col- 
“ lege.” Vacancies on the foundation, 
whether of scholars, old pensioners, or in 
the superior offices of fellow or warden, 
were to be filled up by the drawing of 
lots by two selected candidates. Even 
the mastership was to be filled up in the 
same way if at the time of a vacancy 
there was no warden to succeed. The 
manner of drawing lots is minutely 
described in Statute 12; the process 
continued in force till the new scheme 
took effect in 1858, “God’s Gift” was 
written on one of two equal small rolls 
of paper ; the other roll was left blank. 
Both were placed in a box and shaken 
thrice up and down. The elder of the 
two selected candidates then took up 
one roll; the younger took the other. 
The fortunate drawer of the God’s Gift 
roll carried the prize. The founder’s 
preference for the four parishes from 
which the poor scholars and brethren 
an sisters should be selected, was based 
on his perception of the dcctrine that pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights. 
He owned theatres and houses in St. 
Saviour’s and St. Luke’s; his patrimonial 
estate was in St. Botolph’s ; and he had 
acquired by purchase the whole lordship 
of Dulwich, in the parish of Camber- 
well. The parochial authorities selected 
candidates for the three parishes whose 
churchwardens were assistants to the 
governing body; the three boys and 
three pensioners for Camberwell were 
chosen by the master and warden of the 
College, and residents in Dulwich had a 
preferential right over other parts of the 
parish of which it forms part. 

The College buildings have but limited 
pretensions to architectural merit. They 
are capacious, having regard to the 
limited numbers they were built for, 
and comprise a chapel, dining-hall, 
parlour, library, school-room, kitchen, 
and appurtenances. They occupy three 
sides of a square. The chapel is a very 
plain structure; its font is inscribed 
with an anagram, in which the sequence 
of the letters is the same backwards as 
forwards, viz. 

NIYON ANOMHMA MH MONAN COYIN, 

‘* Wash sin, not the face only.” 


sian: 0 
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In the rooms, corridors, and staircases 
of the College are numerous pictures and 
portraits bequeathed sixty years after 
the founder’s time by the grandson of 
his confrére, Cartwright. These include 
Frobisher, the scourge of the Spaniards 
in old Armada days ; Michael Drayton, 
the poet, who with Ben Jonson was a 
guest at Shakespeare’s table at that last 
“merry meeting,” a few days before his 
death ; players who trod the same stage 
and shared the same social gatherings 
with Shakespeare and Alleyn, such as 
Burbage, Nathaniel Field, Sly, Bond, 
Perkins, and Cartwright. Besides Cart- 
wright’s collection there are the pictures 
left by the founder, his own full-length 
portrait, and portraits of later date, in- 
cluding that of James Alleyn, master of 
the College a century and a half ago, 
who was famed as skilful in wrestling, 
jumping, and skating—and acquired the 
threefold glory of being “ tall, athletic, 
and humane.” Aubrey mentions portraits 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Henry, Prince of Wales, with 
other unique portraits of eminent per- 
sons which have long been missing. 
Among those wliich have disappeared 
was one of “the man who demolished 
“the Earl of Essex with a hatchett in 
“Westminster Abbey ””—not the Earl 
in person, but his effigy, which was 
obnoxious to Royalists. ‘The above and 
other pictures, added from time to time, 
are distinct in all respects from the col- 
lection forming the well-known picture 
gallery, which is a modern accretion on 
Dulwich College. The College was 
rich in old plays, collected by Hens- 
lowe, Alleyn, and Cartwright, until 
Garrick acquired them from the master, 
warden, and fellows, for the iiadequate 
recompense of a parcel of new books. 
The collection passed, on Garrick’s de- 
cease, to the British Museum. 

The narrow limits of this article forbid 
any retrospect at the almost romantic 
history of the picture gallery. We are 
dealivg now with Dulwich under the 
founder’s scheme solely; the present 
and the future of Alleyn’s College, under 
the scheme of 1857, offer ample mate- 
rial for a further paper, in which the 
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picture gallery, with other relevant and 
interesting topics, will appropriately 
find a place. 

A faint tradition yet lingers in Dul- 
wich to the effect that Shakespeare was 
a frequent guest at Alleyn’s table. 
Would that some substantial ground- 
work could be presented in support 
of so pleasing an illusion! Garrick, 
Malone, Collier, Ingleby, besides a host 
of less distinguished though equally 
earnest explorers of the Dulwich 
archives, have left little for later 
gleaners in the same prolific field. The 
rich harvest garnered by those labo- 
rious experts includes no single grain 
which can yield the coveted link of 
association between Shakespeare and 
Alleyn. Yet they were both leading 
players in the palmiest days of the 
English drama. They were not divided 
by disparity of age, for Alleyn was 
Shakespeare’s junior by only two years, 
four months, and a week. Both attained 
eminence in the same profession, and 
reaped the reward of successful enter- 
prise in the same years, Both relin- 
quished the stage and invested their 
earnings in lands and houses at about 
the same time. Alleyn had taken up 
his abode at Dulwich several years 
earlier than the date assigned for Shake- 
speare’s final withdrawal from London. 
Every circumstance favours the likeli- 
hood of a friendship between them, and 
a strong probability is thus established 
for the tradition that Shakespeare’s feet 
have trodden Dulwich meads, and his 
voice been heard in colloquy with 
Edward Alleyn at the hospitable board 
of the old Menor House. Ben Jonson 
and Michael Drayton were the intimate 
associates both of Shakespeare and 
Alleyn. But this is a digression from 
the thread of our story. 

We now come to the mellow autumn 
of the founder’s days ; the sere winter 
he never reached. Even after the formal 
promulgation of his statutes and ordi- 
nances, and the installation of the master, 
warden, and fellows into their offices, 
Alleyn continued to guide and control 
all the affairs of his College down to the 
close of his life. The College society of 
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his time was not of a very austere or 
recluse type. Thomas Alleyn, the first 
master, and Matthias Alleyn, the first 
warden (both related to the founder), 
were married before their appointment ; 
and on the decease of Matthias Alleyn’s 
wife he married again, having obtained 
a special dispensation exempting him 
from the rule of celibacy to which all 
succeeding masters, wardens, and fellows 
have been rigorously restricted. Several 
of the succeeding masters sought per- 
mission of the visitor to enter into 
wedlock, but without success. Thus, in 
1681, in reply to such an application, 
Archbishop Sancroft coupled his refusal 
with a formal order, that no woman 
whatever should come tu eat at the 
common table. Alleyn’s Diary often 
mentions the presence of ladies at his 
dinners and suppers, On 6th January, 
1622, Thomas Alleyn and his wife were 
present with other ladies and gentlemen, 
guests from London. This was one of 
the occasions when “the boyes play’d 
a playe,” setting an example which is 
most worthily imitated by their present 
representatives. Massye the player, and 
other members of the same calling, are 
among the occasional guests mentioned 
in the Diary. Farming and garden- 
ing business often crop up in the Diary. 
On 22d June, 1622, the founder tells 
us— 


“T.went to Croydon fayer, where I sould 
my browne mare; sowlt to Ingram for 41s., 
and I bought a baye mare of Tho. Denny of 
Kingston for 44s. and I bowght of Rych, the 
constable of Eltham, 12 steres 2 year old and 
j of a year for Sli. 15s.” 


On another day he “Pai@ Hamon for 
“mowing 18} acres at 18d. the acre, 
“and mowing 3 roods of oats at 1s.” 
Similar entries are abundant, intermixed 
with the items of cost of the boys’ 
clothing, all sorts of small repairs of 
implements of husbandry, “the try- 
minge of his wife’s hat,” and multi- 
farious small disbursements, as song- 
books and grammar-books for the boys. 
His property acquired from Henslowe 
occasions some visits to “ doc. comons.” 
Many pages of the Diary conclude with 
pious ejaculations and expressions of 


thankfulness for manifold bounties, such 
as “Blessed be y* the Lord God euer- 
“lasting, y* Giuer off all. Amen.” 

Alleyn’s first wife died in June 1623. 
In October of the same year he used 
the good offices of his friend, Sir Thomas 
Grymes of Camberwell, in furtherance 
of a matrimonial alliance with Con- 
stance, daughter of the celebrated Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. The mar- 
riage is recorded in the parish register 
of Camberwell Old Church in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ Married, December 34, 
**1623, Edward Alleyn, Esq. to Mrs. 
* Constance Donn.” Until the publica- 
tion of this entry in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in or about the year 1832, 
the maiden name of Alleyn’s second 
wife was supposed to be Hinchtoe or 
Kinchtoe, an inexplicable error which 
commenced with Oldys and was copied 
by succeeding biographers. The notion 
that Alleyn was thrice married, though 
resting on a firm tradition in his College, 
is equally groundless. Dr. Donne was 
tardy in payment of the promised mar- 
riage portion, as appears from the draft 
of Alleyn’s remonstrance, neither short 
nor sweet, still extant at Dulwich 
College. Alleyn, who was older by six 
years than his father-in-law, Dr. Donne, 
lived less than three years after his 
second marriage. He proved his affec- 
tion for his young wife by leaving her 
other property in addition to that stipu- 
lated in his preliminary negotiations 
with her father. Constance seems to 
have done her utmost to merit his affec- 
tion ; the following brief prayer, in her 
handwriting, exists on the back of a 
rough draft of a business document :— 
“ Almighty God, Thy Name be blessed 
“for presarving me this day ; grant mee 
“Thy grace to pass all my days in Thy 
*feare, and in the love of my husband. 
« Amen.” 

On the margin of the same paper she 
has left the subjoined further example 
of her handwriting :— 

** Sacke will make the mery mind he sade, 

Soo will it make the malincolly glad : 

If mearth and sadenes dooth in sacke re- 


maine, 
When I am sade Ile drink sum sacke 
againe. 
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Among the smaller legacies specified 
in his will was one to a kinswoman who 
had been a domestic servant in the Col- 
lege, and while in that capacity had 
won the affections of the Rev. John 
Harrison, one of the first-appointed 
fellows, who secretly married her, in 
violation of his vows. The spendthrift 
Sir Francis Calton, too, comes in for 
100/., besides 207. which he had long 
owed to Alleyn. The founder's seal- 
ring with his armorial bearings. was 
bequeathed to the master and his suc- 
cessors; it is worn by them to this 
day on occasions of importance. His 
manuscripts, plays, books, pictures, fur- 
niture, and other property were left to 
the College. The date of his will is 13th 
November, 1626. He died on the 25th of 
the same month (though his grave-stone 
erroneously states the 21st), and was 
buried in accordance with that clause of 
his will which runs :— 

__ “My body I will to the earth from whence 
it came, without any vain funeral pomp or 
show, to be interred in the quire of that chapel 


which God of His goodness hath caused me to 
erect.” 


A polished black marble slab lies over 
his remains in the College chapel, bear- 
ing the inscription— 

“‘Here Lyeru tue Bopre or Epwarp 
Auteyy, Esq. tHe FovnperR or THIS 
Cuvren AND CoLLEGE, wuo Diep THE 
Twenty-First Day or Novr. a.p. 1626, 
£TAT. 61.” 

An earlier stone, with a more lengthy 
inscription, is preserved in an outhouse 
in the rear of the College. It got astray 
from its allotted resting-place in 1831, 
and was not recovered until the current 
year. It was lodged for many years in 
the garden of the Half-Moon tavern, 
at the northern extremity of Dulwich, 
where it proved advantageous to the 
landlord by drawing visitors to his 
house. Mural tablets to the memory 
of “Joane Aileyn, the religious and 
loving wife of the Founder,” and of her 
mother, Mrs. Henslowe, were formerly 
to be seen in the chapel. They have 
disappeared, probably at the date when 
the founder’s gravestone commenced its 
wanderings. 


All who cherish the memory of 
Alleyn, and of the good old times in 
which he played so well his earthly part, 
would rejoice to see the three stones re- 
stored to the light of day. They should 
be dear to Dulwich as memorials of that 
old English worthy to whom the place 
owes so much. 

The original College buildings soon 
proved wanting in stability. Serious 
dilapidations, entailing heavy expen- 
diture for renovation, mark the whole 
history of the College. Within a dozen 
years of the founder’s death the steeple 
fell, and occasioned an outlay which 
swamped the salaries of all the higher 
officials, and necessitated a partial suspen- 
sion of other ordinary expenditure for 
half a year. Not long after, the whole east 
wing fell down, and part of the other. 
The Parliamentary troops are charged 
with some damage to the buildings, 
fittings, and furniture. In 1647 a de- 
tachment from Fairfax’s army came over 
from Putney, and took up their quarters 
in the College premises. Lead for bullets 
was in such request that organ-pipes and 
the linings of coffins in the vaults of the 
chapel are alleged to have been appro- 
priated by the Roundheads. In the 
same troublous time, “ when civil dud- 
geon first grew high,” the fellowships 
were sequestered, and a minister and 
schoolmaster were nominated on Parlia- 
mentary authority to perform the duties 
of the fellows. In 1655 the aggrieved 
members of the College petitioned Crom- 
well for the restoration of their offices. 
An official visitation followed, but 
brought no change. A further petition 
of the same sort came on for a hearing 
at Whitehall in 1659, when Richard 
Cromwell was Lord Protector, but with 
no better result. At the Restoration 
the College reverted to its old r/gime. 

In 1667 portions of the College fell 
down. The chapel register tells us, 
under date 28th May, 1703, “ The Col- 
* Jedge porch with y® Treasury Chamber, 
“ &c. tumbled to y® ground.” In 1740 
the east wing was so dilapidated as to 
necessitate rebuilding. From 1812 to 
1833 the expenditure on repairs and 
restorations exceeded 22,000/. In more 
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recent years, up to 1866, the outlay 
under the same head has been propor- 
tionately heavy. 

The income of the College was 8007. 
per annum in the founder’s time. . His 
seheme provides for the contingency of 
a falling-off, but nowhere contemplates 
the huge increase which subsequently 
accrued. Two centuries after his death 
the income had increased tenfold; the 
shares of the poor brethren and sisters 
had grown in the same interval from 4d. 
to 10s. per diem, and the shares of the 
higher members of the corporation had 
followed the same law of augmentation. 
The growth of income must have’ been 
yet greater and more rapid, but for the 
rigid, inelastic constitution laid down in 
the founder’s charter. All his ordi- 
nances are fraught with the aspiration 
of fixity. The members of his College 
were bound by their oaths of office to 
resist innovation. The leases were on 
terms which offered no encouragement 
to a tenant disposed to invest capital in 
building and permanent improvements. 
The watchword running through all the 
old statutes is ‘for ever.” Unalterable 
as the laws of Medes and Persians, the 
College authorities remained staunch to 
the founder's old-fashioned conservatism. 
The growth of the College income came 
about in despite of the rigid finality of 
a scheme which scouted the expansive 
action of time. So far as the higher 
aims of the founder are concerned, re- 
trogression rather than progress had 
characterised the administration of his 
College. No boy educated therein has 
ever achieved distinction. Alleyn con- 
templated four scholarships, tenable at 
the same time by Dulwich boys, at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Twelve boys 
gained a University education under 
this provision in the interval between 
the first year of the Commonwealth and 
the Revolution. Six others attained the 
same advantage in the following four- 
score years, te. half as many boys in 
twice as long a period ; but from 1770 
till the subversion of the original scheme 
in 1857, no single youth from the Col- 
lege of God’s Gift has ever been quali- 
fied by education for the chief benetit 





offered to a foundationer. Even the 
higher officers seem to have had their 
energies trammelled and _ hopelessly 
cramped by membership in an unpro- 
gressive, stagnant corporation. Leaving 
out of account the surviving members 
of the extinct foundation, we look in 
vain among the long array of departed 
masters, wardens, and fellows for any 
name of public eminence except that 
of Dr. John Allen, the friend and 
associate of Hobhouse, Brougham, Jef- 
frey, Murray, Byron, Sydney Smith, 
Frank Horner, and all the Holland 
House celebrities of the first forty years 
of the century. And even this one out 
of a host of Allens achieved all his cele- 
brity before he drew the lot for office in 
God’s Gift College. 

Dulwich cherishes the memory of the 
old College staff, and lays most of their 
shortcomings to the effete system which 
they administered. The tenants found 
in the master, warden, and fellows kind 
and hospitable landlords ; the relation 
between the parties was closer, more 
kindly and personal than is possible 
with the widely-scattered governing 
body under the new scheme. But time 
has, though tardily, vindicated its best 
attribute—progress. The College, as 
moulded by the founder’s scheme, has 
suffered ruder shocks than those inflicted 
on its material fabric by the slow but 
sure action of the elements. Its misused 
wealth has proved the proximate cause 
of its collapse. 

The founder’s scheme, too rigid and 
inelastic to sustain the shock of modern 
notions, had long ceased to be seriously 
defended, even by those who dispensed 
its gifts and luxuriated in its most 
substantial rewards. Hampered by the 
fixity of inflexible statutes, embarrasse: 
by riches which it could not spend with- 
out shame, and which invited incessant 
onslaught from the four interested 
parishes, Alleyn’s College succumbed on 
the last day of 1857 to public opinion, 
released its members from monastic rule, 
sent them forth well pensioned into the 
outer world, and opened its gates next 
day to its new rulers. 
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A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR SEELEY, M.A. 


In the great controversy which rages 
between the advocates of a scientific 
education and the advocates of a classical 
education, both sides appear to me to 
make good half their case. The men of 
science are irresistible when they allege 
the superiority of things over words, of 
a knowledge of actual facts over a know- 
ledge of opinions, and of what has been 
said about facts. The men of scholarship 
are unanswerable when they point out 
that the knowledge of things is mainly 
derived through the knowledge of words. 
Each party has an excellent watchword, 
We cannot do without facts in education, 
and we cannot do without words. If there 
is any result which may be said to have 
been fairly attained in the educational 
controversy, it is this, that science must 
come in and that language must not 
go out. 

I say this at starting in order that 
you may know my standing-point. I 
am frankly with the classicists to this 
extent, that I consider language to be 
one of the most essential and important 
parts of the educational course. But I 
find myself widely differing from them 
as to the manner in which language 
should be taught. The method which 
they would make universal and continue 
through the whole educational period, 
seems to me suitable only to the later 
stages of education, and to a certain class 
of boys. What I would make the 
universal basis of instruction in language 
they omit altogether. 

This is the subject, ladies and gentle- 
men, upon which I ask your attention 
this evening. Education has been for 
a long time an interesting question ; 
since the Reform Bill it is acknowledged 
as the question of the day. With the 
advance of democracy not only does the 
question become more pressing, but it 


changes its character. Education must 
henceforth not only extend its area, but 
it must become a much more intense 
influence, because it has to cultivate not 
only a new class, but a rude class. 
Hitherto but a small part of what is 
properly education has been given in 
schools and colleges. That politeness 
which Mr. Carlyle finds in its perfection 
in our aristocracy, was not imparted to 
them at Eton or Oxford. It is the 
tradition of their families and homes. 
All that a gentleman asks of a school- 
master for his son is book-learning ; the 
higher moral education, almost all that 
is included under the word “cultivation,” 
he furnishes himself, by his own ex- 
ample, by the society, by the books in 
the midst of which his children are 
reared. But the problem before us now 
is to educate the whole nation. We 
have to educate a class who have 
none of these domestic traditions, 
no inherited refinement, no common 
stock of literature forming an intel- 
lectual atmosphere around every child, 
If we teach this class what we have 
hitherto taught the other class, the 
result will not be the same. For them 
the schoolmaster must do much more, 
because the parents and the home have 
done much less. To them he must 
become a kind of priest or missionary 
of culture. He must no longer content 
himself with imparting naked facts, or 
rules, or book-learning, as though he 
taught those who are surrounded with 
other ennobling and refining influences. 
On the contrary, he must consider that 
just so much enlightenment, breadth of 
view, liberality, and magnanimity as he 
can contrive to impart to his pupils, 
just so much and no more will they 
carry with them into the world. If 
then the present classical system is 
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inadequate already as the instrument 
of education to a class, much more will 
it be found inadequate to the civilizing 
of a nation. 

In what shape, then, is language to 
enter into education? This is the 
question, and the answer of the clas- 
sicists is, “In the shape of Latin and 
Greek.” We are all familiar with the 
arguments by which they support this. 
They speak of the unrivalled merit of 
the classical literatures, of the vast in- 
fluence which those literatures have had 
upon modern thought; again, they 
speak of the perfection of the classical 
languages, of the invaluable mental 
training which is involved in learning 
them ; they tell us also that as instru- 
ments of education they are all the 
better for being dead languages, and for 
being unlike our own, because they 
demand on that account more effort, 
and are more stimulating to curiosity. 
In short, they recommend the learning 
of Latin and Greek on two principal 
grounds ; first for the process itself, and 
also for the results ; for the benetits 
derived in the learning, and for those 
furnished by the learning. 

Now I admit the force of both argu- 
ments, but of both with a limitation. 
The learning of Greek and Latin is an 
admirable mental exercise, but only to 
minds in a certain state and after a 
certain preparation; the Greek and 
Latin literatures are a most valuable 
acquisition, but it is only those who 
study Greek and Latin very deeply 
and very long that can be said to make 
this acquisition. In short, if in classical 
education there is a valuable process and 
a valuable acquisition, a large proportion 
of those who receive a classical educa- 
tion begin too soon to reap the benefit 
of the process, and leave off too soon to 
make the acquisition. 

I will now try to establish these 
two points. First I will endeavour to 
show that Latin is properly an advanced 
subject, that it should not be placed 
carly in education, and that it presup- 
poses a certain preparation of the mind. 

Grammar is certainly not a very easy 
science. If we intended to proceed 





from what is easiest to what is more 
difficult, we should certainly not begin 
with grammar. We should prefer to 
begin either with some natural science, 
dealing with ,visible things of a parti- 
cular kind, and classifying them, or 
with some science like geometry or 
arithmetic, which, though abstract, 
yet deals with one or two abstractions 
such as magnitude or number at a time. 
The abstractions of grammar are nume- 
rous and difficult ; it deals with things 
which are not visible, and things which 
are symbolical ; it deals with a double 
system of symbols, words and letters ; 
it deals with mental processes, and re- 
quires that which is most unnatural to 
children—introspection. 

Nevertheless, there are two very 
strong reasons why grammar, in spite 
of its difficulty, should be taught early. 
The first is, that grammar systematizes 
a knowledge which the child already 
possesses. Every boy begins his educa- 
tion with one great intellectual acquisi- 
tion—he can talk. ‘The power of talk- 
ing implies a quantity of knowledge, an 
activity of the powers of generalization 
and abstraction, which we do not always 
sufficiently appreciate. Words are the 
boy’s strong point. There is no other 
class of facts of which he knows any- 
thing considerable. If you were to un- 
dertake to teach him botany, you would 
find perhaps at the outset that he knew 
the names of half a dozen flowers ; all 
facts beyond these you would have to 
communicate at the same time that you 
communicated the laws of them. But 
when the boy begins to learn grammar, 
he already knows several hundred words, 
and he not only knows them, but he 
can arrange them with considerable 
accuracy into sentences. The science 
may be a difficult one, but he already 
possesses an implicit knowledge of it ; 
its laws may in form be new to him, 
but their substance he is familiar with 
already ; he recognises their truth as 
soon as they are stated ; his memory 
furnishes him with illustrations of them ; 
he is able to devise new illustrations, 
and his whole life, every speech he 
hears uttered, every speech he utters, 
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every story-book he looks into, increases 
the mass of facts which these laws 
explain. 

The other great reason is, that words 
are pleasurable and delightful things 
in themselves. They are also the 
means or instruments of almost all 
our intellectual pleasures. Whether 
or no you teach a boy grammar he will 
certainly be occupied the greater part 
of his day with words. His memory 
will be full of rhymes and songs, good 
or bad ; his imagination will be crammed 
with tales and stories. He will himself 
talk and write—he will be influenced 
by the talk and writing of others. 
Therefore, though the laws of words be 
difficult, yet in teaching them early you 
follow the bent and irresistible bias of 
the boy’s mind. If you can introduce 
clearness and order into his thoughts on 
this subject, you introduce clearness into 
a good half of his thoughts. It is better 
to make a road in the direction in which 
people actually travel, even though the 
engineering be difficult, than to make it 


on smooth ground where nobody comes. 
There are, therefore, overwhelming 
reasons for teaching grammar, and for 


teaching it early. But—and it is this 
to which I would call your attention— 
neither of these reasons apply to the 
Latin grammar. It is good, I have said, 
to teach the laws of words, because the 
boy already knows a multitude of words, 
and has a practical knowledge of the 
use of them. ‘True, but the words he 
knows are English, not Latin ones ; and 
it is English, not Latin speech, with 
which he has a practical acquaintance. 
By substituting Latin for English, you 
deprive him entirely of his advantage ; 
you cheat him of all that he has gained. 
He had mastered in infancy one difficult 
acquisition, speech, and in this a store 
of implicit knowledge: what the boy 
already knows, let him learn to know 
consciously, give him names for the 
different kinds of words that he is 
able already to distinguish practically, 
and for the different linguistic opera- 
tions he already performs with ease. 
On the basis of speech in this way 
grammar would naturally be placed as 


the first story of the tower of human 
knowledge. But at this point the 
schoolmaster steps in, and stays the 
building by confounding the language. 
Again, I have said that it is a good 
thing to teach the laws of words, because 
the boy is, and must be, constantly 
occupied with words. But it is Euglish, 
not Latin words, with which he is occu- 
pied. The Latin grammar does not 
help him to express himself clearly, or 
understand a speech or a lecture or a 
play better; the books which feed his 
imagination are not Caesar's “ Commen- 
taries,” or Livy’s “ History,” but “ Ivan- 
hoe,” or “Robinson Crusoe ;” within 
his experience the object does not stand 
in the accusative case nor the instrument 
in the ablative ; the poems of Scott and 
Tennyson are not written in hexameters 
and pentameters. The Latin grammar, 
therefore, whatever use it may have, 
does not answer this particular purpose 
of introducing order into the boy’s 
habitual thoughts, and classifying facts 
with which he is continually occupied. 
Thus, while I see strong reasons for 
teaching grammar early, I see no good 
reasons for teaching Latin grammar early. 
And I see this strong reason against it, 
that grammar isa very difficult and intri- 
cate science, and that Latin grammar 
is particularly difficult. It may seem 
strange to you that I should speak of 
Latin grammar as difficult, though boys 
of every degree of intellect have been 
put through it, and a great many, not 
particularly clever, have been supposed 
to master it without much trouble. But 
the truth is, they have not really mastered 
it. By using the memory a good deal, 
and the reason a little, they have ac- 
quired the practical knowledge of it 
which is necessary to read and write 
Latin. But asa science they have not 
learnt it; in fact, as a science it is not 
taught, to attempt to teach it to children 
would be too hopeless. What is taught- 
for grammar is not principles, but arbi- 
trary rules, conveyed often in doggerel 
verses. Here, indeed, is the great proof 
of the unfitness of Latin grammar for 
young boys, that it is necessary to de- 
prive the subject of its scientific charac- 
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ter before you can teach it. In the con- 
test between the children and the gram- 
mar the children have the better. They 
have more influence upon it than it has 
upon them; instead of the children 
becoming grammatical, the grammar 
becomes childieh. 

My conclusion, then, is that when the 
classicists recommend Latin and Greek as 
being an admirable discipline for the 
mind, they are right indeed, but only 
if they speak of a mind considerably 
advanced. Fora boy of nine or ten— 
and many boys begin Latin a good deal 
earlier—I[ do not think it a good study. 
It is too difficult and too remote from 
the affairs of life, and gratifies no 
curiosity that is ordinarily felt at that 
age. But the case would be very different 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. Let 
us suppose that by that time the boy 
has been familiarized with the great 
principles of grammar in his own lan- 
guage, that he has read with care in class 
several English classical books, that he 
has tried his hand at English composi- 
tion, that he has been taught to under- 
stand rhythm and metre, that he has 
committed to memory much English 
poetry, and has been taught to recite it 
with just emphasis. I believe that after 
this preparation he would take up the 
Latin grammar with different feelings. 
One half of its difficulty would be re- 
moved. He would be familiar with the 
general laws of the construction of 
sentences ; what is common to the 
syntax of all languages he would have 
mastered in his own. If we suppose 
him to have learnt some French, he 
would have had an introduction to the 
laws of inflection. He would pass, by 
regular gradation, through a slightly in- 
flected to an abundantly inflected lan- 
guage, and, instead of being suddenly 
overwhelmed, as he now is, by a host of 
inflexions, he would cope with them and 
overcome them in detail. He would 
also take up the subject with stronger 
interest and curiosity. The analysis of 
his own language would have constantly 
shown him Latin in the background ; 
French would bring it still nearer ; and 
he would take up the Latin grammar at 








the moment when his mind was full of 
questions to which it would furnish the 
answer. And if among the English 
books read in class was the translation 
of Plutarch, he might already at fourteen 
have a familiarity with the ancient world 
and an interest in it which is altogether 
wanting now to many finished scholars. 
I pass to my second point of dis- 
agreement with the classicists. It is 
in the estimate they form of the value 
of the classical literatures themselves to 
those who can read them in the original. 
I agree with them heartily when they 
speak of the humanizing and educating 
power of great works of genius. All 
cultivation lies in this. There is nothing 
else in education which could not better 
be spared. That the common spirits 
among men should pass under the in- 
fluence of the greater and rarer spirits, 
this is the chief thing for us to aim at. 
All mere knowledges seem to me of less 
value. Mr. Carlyle somewhere pro- 
poses the question—* Which would we 
“English people sooner give up, our 
“Indian empire or our Shakespeare?” A 
similar question may be proposed in 
education, and I should be disposed to 
answer it as Mr. Carlyle does. For 
works of genius I would give up the 
multiplication table. But between this 
position and the position that we ought 
to teach all boys to read Cicero and 
Plato in the original, there is a great 
gulf. I shall not enter here into the 
interminable and unpractical question of 
thecomparative excellence of the ancients 
and the moderns. My objection to the 
plan proposed is simply that it cannot 
possibly be executed. You cannot teach 
all boys to reatl Cicero and Plato in the 
originals. You may teach some boys. 
Those whose tastes and circumstances 
mark them out for a life of study can 
and ought to be made intimate with the 
great classical writers. I hope there 
will always be a large class undergoing 
this higher kind of education. But the 
other class, which will always be still 
larger, of those who leave school at four- 
teen or sixteen, cannot—nothing is more 
certain—master Latin and Greek enough 
to read the greater classical writers with 
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pleasure in the originals. Obviously 
they do not. Look around you at the 
men of business who received a classical 
education up to the age of sixteen. Are 
their minds full of Plato’s ideas? Do 
they judge of a new play by a Greek 
standard? Do they bring their Aristotle 
to bear on the politics of the day ? 

Now I would ask the classicists, on 
their system what becomes of these 
boys? Their system is literary. They 
say, and I heartily agree with them, 
that if you would cultivate the mind, 
you must imbue it with good literature. 
If, then, the mind of the classically- 
educated boy who leaves school at six- 
teen is not imbued with good literature, 
on their own showing it is not educated. 
The more you exalt literature, the more 
you must condemn the classical system. 
Of what advantage is it if the boys do 
not, after all, gain the treasure, to have 
spent several years in straining after it? 
What avail all the merits and beauties 
of the classics to those who never attain 
to appreciate them? If they never arrive, 
what was the use of their setting out ? 
That a country is prosperous and plea- 
sant is a reason for going to it, but it is 
not a reason for going half-way to it. 
If you cannot get all the way to America, 
you had better surely go somewhere else. 
If you are a parent, and think that your 
son is not fit to go to Cambridge, you 
send him into the City or into the army. 
You do not send him part of the way to 
Cambridge ; you do not send him to 
Royston or Bishop Stortford. 

Probably the classicists would repre- 
sent this comparison as inexact. They 
would say that appreciation of the 
classics is not a thing of’ which you 
must have all or none; that the men of 
business I speak of gain something from 
the great writers of antiquity, though 
not all that might be gained, and that 
they gain the power of reading them, 
though not, perhaps, with ease. I be- 
lieve, however, that this is not generally 
the fact. I believe that of those who 
leave at sixteen very few have received 
any perceptible influence from the 
classics considered as literature, and 
that even the power of reading them 


is soon lost, the exercise of it being at- 
tended with no pleasure or satisfaction. 

You will have perceived by this time 
what position I wish to give to Latin in 
education. I regard it as the beginning 
of the higher, the professional, or learned 
education. But as I do not think it a 
good subject to learn early, I see no 
reason for separating those boys who are 
intended for the professions from the 
others, nor for sacrificing in any degree 
either class to the other. I would have 
a common education for all boys up to 
about the age of fourteen. At this age 
I would have Latin begun. Those, 
therefore, who leave at fourteen would 
learn no Latin. Those who leave at 
sixteen would learn Latin for two years ; 
and this I think would be well, not 
because of the beauties of the classics, 
but because of the mental exercise, which 
at this age I think invaluable, and 
because of the light which is thrown 
from Latin upon modern languages and 
literature. 

But now, of what is this common 
education to consist which I would give 
to all boys up to the age of fourteen? 
A large part of it, I think, should be 
scientific; but it is not of this that I 
would speak now. I do not quarrel 
with the principles of the classicists, 
but with their means. I would reach 
their goal, but by a different way. I 
think they are right in the importance 
they attach to words, but I would sub- 
stitute English words for Latin ones. 
I think they are right in introducing 
boys to great works of genius, but I 
would substitute modern genius for 
ancient. In a word, I advocate a com- 
prehensive and elaborate English edu- 
cation. 

I do not think it can be necessary to 
give reasons why boys should be taught 
their own language thoroughly. Every- 
where but in England, I imagine, the 
native language makes a prominent 
part of the educational course. And I 
do not suppose there is any rational 
man who would not admit it to be a 
most desirable thing that the great mass 
of our population should have a real 
intelligent interest in English literature, 
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a knowledge of the great English writers 
of past ages, a discrimination of the 
best English writers of the present. I 
am not generally a very sanguine re- 
former ; yet I confess I see no reason 
in the nature of things for that gross 
ignorance with which we are sur- 
rounded. It is surely not a necessity 
that persons in decent circumstances, 
in decent society, persons who have 
passed several years at school, should 
go through life without any intel- 
lectual tastes, without any sense of 
literary excellence, falling victims with 
barbarian simplicity to every tinsel al- 
lurement of style, entirely outside the 
influence of living genius, and scarcely 
aware, even as an historical fact, that 
they are the countrymen of Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. I confess that 
this seems to me as remediable as it is 
lamentable. The schoolmaster might 
set this right. Every boy that enters 
the school is a talking creature. He is 
a performer, in his small degree, upon 
the same instrument as Milton and 
Shakespeare. Only do not sacrifice this 
advantage. Do not try by artificial 
and laborious processes to give him a 
new knowledge before you have de- 
veloped that which he has already. 
Train and perfect the gift of speech, 
unfold all that is in it, and you train at 
the same time the power of thought and 
the power of intellectual sympathy, you 
enable your pupil to think the thoughts 
and to delight in the words of great 
philosophers and poets. 

No one, I say, denies the desirable- 
ness of teaching English. The position 
of the classicists is that English is 
taught indirectly in teaching Latin and 
Greek, and that it is exceedingly difli- 
cult or impossible to teach English 
directly. 

Now the first assertion I must answer, 
for want of space, in a single sentence. 
I admit that in the thorough learning 
of Latin and Greek a good deal of 
English is indirectly learnt. But the 


boys we are speaking of, those who 
leave school at fourteen or sixteen, do 
not learn Latin and Greek thoroughly, 
and I believe that very little, if any, 
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knowledge of English is conveyed in 
the learning of a little Latin and Greek. 
I pass to the alleged difficulty or impos- 
sibility of teaching English directly. 

It is easy to understand the embar- 
rassment of a teacher who endeavours 
to apply to English the methods he has 
been accustomed to use ‘in teaching 
Latin. The two languages do not stand 
in the same relation to the pupil’s mind. 
A native language cannot be taught in 
the same way as a foreign language. In 
a foreign language, if the pupil does not 
know a rule he breaks it, but in his 
native language he observes it from 
habit, whether he knows it or not. In 
a foreign language the pupil, if he does 
not understand a word, looks it out: 
but in his own language he rarely per- 
ceives his own ignorance, and attaches 
some idea, right or wrong or half-right, 
to almost every word he meets with. 
In a foreign language the pupil has a 
definite problem to solve ; he has to find 
out the meaning of the foreign words 
before him, and to represent them in their 
English equivalents ; in his native lan- 
guage he perceives the meaning at a 
glance, and he has no other language 
in which to represent it. All this 
proves plainly that it is impossible to 
teach English in the way in which you 
teach Latin, but it does not prove that 
you cannot teach English in some other 
way. 

An attempt is sometimes made to 
meet the difficulty by falling back upon 
our oldest writers. Chaucer is to an 
English boy not unlike a Latin classic ; 
he is sufficiently foreign to need the 
same kind of explanation, so that lessons 
in Chaucer may be given very similar 
to the lessons ordinarily given in Virgil. 
Now I sympathise strongly with the at- 
tempt now making to revive the know- 
ledge of our early literature ; and if we 
see, as I hope we soon shall, a regular 
series of English classies introduced into 
our principal schools, I should desire to 
see Chaucer and “ Piers Plowman” read ~ 
occasionally in the highest class. But 
I think it would be altogether perverse 
to give these writers precedence over 
those of the later and greater centuries, 
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Let us introduce our native language 
as such, and not in the disguise of a 
foreign language. Let us give it a 
method of its own, as well as a place of 
its own, and find new bottles for the 
new wine. 

If we dismiss from our minds alto- 
gether the misleading analogy of Latin, 
and consider simply the end we have in 
view, and the direct way towards it, we 
shall find, I believe, that the proper 
course of an English education is nearly 
as follows :— 

The boys being assumed able to read, 
the first thing is to teach them to read 
well. By reading well, I do not mean 
merely correctly, but distinctly and ex- 
pressively. I mean, in short, that they 
should be taught elocution. To this [ 
attach great importance. It is more 
than one hundred years since Bishop 
Berkeley propounded the question, whe- 
ther half the learning and talent of 
England be not lost because elocution 
is not taught in schools and colleges. 
The same question might be repeated 
now, so slow are we English people in 
taking a hint. But it is not for its 
practical use that I wish to see elocu- 
tion introduced into education, not so 
much to prevent English people from 
swallowing their words as they do now, 
to the astonishment and dismay of 
foreigners who are trying to learn our 
language, nor yet in order that those 
whose profession or business in after 
life demands public speaking may be 
taught to speak with effect. It is 
mainly because I think that by this 
means more than any other may be 
evoked in the minds of boys a taste for 
poetry and eloquence. This taste is 
really very universal ; generally where 
it appears wanting it is only dormant, 
and it is dormant because no means 
have ever been taken to cultivate the 
sense of rhythm, and to make the de- 
lightfulness of speech understood. Along 
with elocution would go naturally Eng- 
lish prosody; boys should be made 


familiar with the principal metres used . 


by our poets, and all this they should 

be taught as much as possible by prac- 

tice. They should be called upon to 
No. 97.—voL. Xvi. 


commit to memory a great deal of poetry, 
and then to recite it with due attention 
to the laws of metre and emphasis. 

I put this at the beginning, because 
it requires little brain-work or reasoning, 
and because it may be made interesting 
to the youngest boys. The next step 
is the analysis of the language. The 
first part of this of course will be gram- 
mar. I would teach it carefully, and 
with perpetual examples from English 
authors, but I would not make mere 
grammar a very prominent part of the 
course. In the learning of a foreign 
language we know that when the gram- 
mar is mastered there remains a higher 
and a more difficult acquirement, upon 
which, however, depends all fineness 
and niceness of scholarship,—the exact 
determination of the meanings of words, 
and the distinguishing of synonyms. 
Now in the study of one’s native lan- 
guage this may fairly be put much 
earlier, because the syntax, having been 
already practically taught in the nursery, 
requires much less attention. 

I think that an exact knowledge of 
the meanings of English words is not 
very common even among highly edu- 
ceted people, which is natural enough 
since their attention has been so much 
diverted to Latin and Greek ones. But 
the ignorance in this department of the 
class I have most in view, those who 
leave school at fourteen or sixteen, is 
deplorable. It is far more than a mere 
want of precision in the notions attached 
to words. It is far more also than a 
mere ignorance of uncommon and philo- 
sophical words. There is a large class 
of words in the language, originally 
perhaps philosophical, but which have 
passed so completely into the common 
parlance of weil-educated people that 
they cannot now be called philosophical, 
but which remain to the class I speak of 
perfectly obscure. The consequence is 
that such people, in reading not merely 
abstruse books, but books in the smallest 
degree speculative or generalizing, con- 
stantly mistake the meaning of what 
they read. It is not that they under- 
stand their author imperfectly; they 
totally misunderstand him, and suppose 
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him to say something which he does not 
say. It is no wonder that such persons 
have no turn for reading; in fact, it is 
scarcely to be wished that they should. 
But all this is plainly owing to the , fact 
that they have never been taught English. 
It has always been supposed that they 
knew their own language : but the lan- 
guage of Bacon and Locke cannot be 
taught in the nursery. Our language is 
full of terms invented by philosophers 
ancient and modern, which from the 
philosophers have passed into the 
mouths of educated men, and into 
books, but which have not passed into 
the nursery, and are seldom heard in 
family conversation. Those who pass 
through a long and thorough education 
infallibly pick up these words, but those 
whose education terminates sooner do 
not, and for want of understanding them 
they are shut out from all the more in- 
structive part of English literature. 

I would therefore devote much time 
and care to the explanation of words. 
I would take the words as they occurred 
in the reading of English authors, and 
require a rigid account of them. Not 
only would the boy in this way gain an 
understanding of words hitherto unin- 
telligible to him, but he would gain the 
utmost benefit from the effort to explain 
such words as he understood. The 
exertion of clothing a thought in a 
completely new set of words increases 
both clearness of thought and mastery 
over words. It is the test of a solid 
thought that it will bear a change of 
clothing. Hollow and delusive thoughts 
are known by their always wearing the 
same formula, as spectres always appear 
in the same dress. Under this head of 
the explanation of words comes the dis- 
tinguishing of synonyms. Almost all 
niceness of literary taste depends upon 
this. It is therefore by this exercise 
more than any other, that your pupils 
will be brought gradually to appreciate 
those writers whom we call elegant. 
And this is the more important because 
without some such training these writers 
will always be a sealed book. Whether 
or no Shakespeare be read in schools, 

will continue to be in some degree 


appreciated by every one who has human 
feelings or imagination ; every one who 
has an ear will admire Milton’s music ; 
but Addison and the poetry of Gold- 
smith will have little charm for those 
who have not been led to reflect on the 
finer proprieties of language. 

Next after the explanation of words, 
comes what I hope I may call, without 
being misunderstood, rhetoric. I do 
not mean here by rhetoric the art of 
persuasion, but all those arts and con- 
trivances by which a limited number of 
words are made to express a practically 
unlimited number of conceivable things. 
Of these the principal is metaphor, and 
I think it important that the pupil’s 
attention should be fixed on this subject 
long enough to make him perceive 
clearly what a large proportion of lan- 
guage is metaphorical, and also to make 
him distinctly aware of the presence of 
metaphor when he meets with it in read- 
ing, and conscious of it when he uses it 
himself. For this purpose I would 
require him to give a precise account 
of the metaphors which may occur in 
the author who is being read, and to 
express the same thoughts in direct and 
unmetaphorical language. 

There is one more most important 
subject which may conveniently be 
coupled with English—I mean logic. 
It may occur to you that this is too 
abstruse a subject for young boys, and 
also that, if taught at all, it should be 
taught independently. But the outline 
and leading principles of logic are not 
too abstruse for young boys, provided 
they are not presented to them in too 
technical a form. As every boy comes 
to your school a talking creature, so he 
comes to it a reasoning creature. The 
teacher has only, as I said before, to 
turn implicit knowledge into explicit. 
It will not be hard for him to show the 
pupil that, when he makes general 
inferences, he, uses induction, and 
that when he draws particular con- 
clusions he uses the syllogism. I would 
go no further than this—-to bring 
out distinctly the notion of induction 
and deduction, and to make the pupil 
familiar with the syllogistic formula. 
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But why connect this with English? 
For this reason: I am _ presuming 
throughout that a series of English 
classical writers is being read in class, 
and the problem is to draw as much 
instruction as possible from them. I 
have suggested, first, that the reading 
itself shall be accompanied with an 
explanation of the laws of elocution ; 
next that the syntax of each sentence 
shall be investigated; next that the 
words shall be carefully explained, and 
their shades of meaning brought out; 
next that the rhetorical contrivances, 
particularly the metaphors, shall be 
pointed out. But the analysis will 
evidently be incomplete unless we 


examine the writer's reasoning. For 
this purpose we require logic. I would 


have the pupils constantly exercised in 
stating the grounds upon which the 
writer's assertions were grounded, and 
drawing out his arguments into syl- 
logisms. 

The selection of the series of writers 
to be read in the classes is an important 
question. I should like to see it differ- 
ing in different schools, but constant in 
some main features. You would natu- 
rally begin with what is most attractive 
to young boys, suchas Macaulay’s“ Lays,” 
Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” Scott’s poems and 
“Tales of a Grandfather.” You would 
put at the end of the course the older 
poets and the philosophical writers ; but 
I should like to see introduced every- 
where about the middle of the course, 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,” in the translation, 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” and Worsley’s “ Odys- 
sey.” I will undertake to say that the 
reading of these three books would more 
than counterbalance all that the boys 
might lose in the knowledge of antiquity 
by giving up the classics, 

I have not forgotten that books of 
such size as those I have mentioned 
could not be read through and analysed 
in class. 1 am well aware that this 
could be done with only a very small 
part of each. The same is true of the 
Latin books which are now read, and 
the result in the case of these Latin 
books no doubt is, that either grammar 
or literature is sacrificed. The books 


read cannot influence the imagination 
and taste of the pupils unless they are 
read through; on the other hand, if 
they are read through, the grammatical 
analysis must be slurred for want of 
time, and they cease to discipline the 
reasoning powers. But with English 
books there is a way out of this diffi- 
culty. A small part of the book being 
read in class, the pupil might be required 
to read the rest at home, and might be 
put through some not too close exami- 
nation in it. In this way a certain 
gentle constraint would be exerted over 
the boy’s private reading. He would 
first find that he had not time to read 
trash ; he would be driven against his 
will to good literature, and in due course 
he would find to his astonishment that. 
good literature was much the more 
delightful reading. 

This is the scheme of English edu- 
cation which I picture to myself, and 1 
could detain you very long in enu- 
merating its advantages. But I have 
already detained you long enough, and 
therefore I will only insist for a moment 
in conclusion upon one brvad recom- 
mendation. Under this system any boy 
who goes to school at ten and leaves it 
at fourteen will have passed four years 
in reading the best sort of literature, 
books always instructive, elevating, and 
in many cases also delightful. In his 
own home, perhaps, he sees no books at 
all, or feeds only on monstrous romances, 
or becomes prematurely wise and ran- 
corous and cynical, by perpetual reading 
of newspapers. I am pleading for a 
class which have no intellectual atmo- 
sphere around them ; in the conversation 
to which they listen there is no light or 
air for the soul’s growth ; it is a uniform 
gloomy element of joyless labour, be- 
wildering detail, broken with scarcely a 
gleam of purpose or principle. Such a 
boy goes to school, and at fourteen he is 
taken away, having read a book and a 
half of Cxsar’s “‘ Commentaries,” two or 
three epistles of Ovid, and a book of 
Xenophon. In his mind, at the end of 
this time, what images have been de- 
posited? There are some chaotic con- 
ceptions of Cesar exhorting his troops, 
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and of Grecian soldiers marching in- 
definitely through Asia at the rate of so 
many parasangs a day. What happened 
when these soldiers reached their desti- 
nation it is likely enough he has never 
found out, because that is recorded in 
another part of the book. Towards 
cultivating his imagination and taste, 
towards enlarging his contemplations, 
this is all that has been done, whatever 
may have been done for his reason and 
memory. This is all that has been 
done in the only years of his life that 
are redeemed from money-making, the 
only years in which the missionaries of 
civility and cultivation can reach him. 
He goes back to the mill with no con- 
ception gained of a larger life, of a 
freer and clearer atmosphere, sharpened, 
if you will, a little, but cultivated not 
at all. 

Even this statement is hardly strong 
enough. It is bad that his education 
should not have put him in the way of 
becoming a thoughtful and cultivated 
man. But that it should leave him in 
total ignorance of the literature of his 
own country is more ; and worse than 
this, it means that he is left not merely 
uncultivated, but absolutely uncivilized. 
He can have no link whatever with the 
past, he can have no citizenship, no 
country. Classical studies may make a 
man intellectual, but the study of the 
native literature has a moral effect as 
well. It is the true ground and founda- 
tion of patriotism. Now that the Ame- 
ricans, the Germans, the Italians, are 
almost drunk with the sense of their 
national greatness, it would surely be 
well if our own population could be 
brought to think of England otherwise 
than as a cuuntry where wages are low, 
manners very cold, the struggle for life 
intolerably severe. In the past we 
might find food for self-respect ; surely 
we might find something interesting to 
tell our boys about their ancestors. We 
too are a great historic nation ; we too 
have ‘‘ titles manifold.” This country 


is not some newly-discovered island in 
the Northern seas ; even this London is 
no mere dreary collection of shops. It 
is literally true that in this city, in which 


I am now speaking to you, “ Hamlet” 
was first brought out. The Long Par- 
liament sat within two miles of you; 
Milton is buried in Cripplegate Church. 
These are simple facts, but it is the 
province of education to make them 
sink into the mind, and influence the 
character. The name of Milton sounds 
like any other name to those who have 
not pondered over his verses. I call 
that man uncivilized who is not con- 
nected with the past through the state 
in which he lives, and sympathy with 
the great men that have lived in it. 
And that the English people in general, 
and not merely a small class of them, 
should be civilized in this sense, does 
not seem to me a Utopian dream. Ordi- 
nary English boys seem to me quite 
capable of appreciating great thoughts. 
They seem to me quite capable of 
taking delight in the achievements and 
writings of their ancestors. No doubt 
they are liable to be led astray; they 
will not take most naturally to the best 
books ; a little gentle constraint, as I 
have said, has to be used; their books 
must be prescribed for them at first, 
until the effort of coping with a great 
writer, the labour of following a high 
flight, has begun to be felt as invi- 
gorating and refreshing. But the chief 
thing they want is the opportunity and 
the guidance. The good books do not 
fall in their way, and they have no one 
to tell them what is good. What then 
might they not do, what growth in 
liberality and magnanimity might we 
not expect from them, if for four years 
of boyhood at least such books were 
forced into their hands, and such 
guidance were given to them ? 

Yet, certainly, if we only looked 
around us it might seem a most Utopian 
dream. If we judged of what can be 
done by what has hitherto been done, 
we should pronounce it impossible that 
the lower half of our population could 
ever receive either cultivation or civili- 
zation, we should conclude that things 
must remain always as they have so 
long continued, and that a small number 
of cultivated men will always live in 
England in the midst of a vast half- 
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barbarous population. We should think 
ourselves happy that this half-barbarous 
multitude belongs to the better class of 
barbarians, that it is hard-working, 
tolerably honest and good-natured, and 
that its worst faults are narrowness and 
dulness. What higher hopes could 
we form if we looked at the lower 
section of the middle class, and marked 
the small traces left upon the ordinary 
Englishman by several years of educa- 
tion? He has all the good qualities 
that nature gave him; he is indus- 
trious, conscientious, benevulent, perse- 
vering. But what remains to him of 
his education? What marks him out as 
civilized? Has he any high or liberal 
pleasures? Has he any intellectual 
dignity, any breadth of view? Does he 
ever generalize, ever philosophize? Has 
he any worthy end in life, any ideal ? 
Or does he creep and labour, and “ dis- 
cuss the sewage question,” and provide 
for his family ? 

From the past of our country, from 
the masterpieces of our literature, would 
come most naturally the influence that 
might give back to the Englishman his 
self-respect. All the pride and strength 
of an aristocracy comes from the sense of 
ancestry, and every member of a historic 
nation, may have something of this sense 
and something of the pride that springs 
from it. He has but to make himself 
familiar with the past. There is some- 
thing in what Mr. Carlyle says, that the 
true Bible of every nation is its own 
history. And these same English people 
whose deficiencies we have been lament- 
ing, are at the same time—the coinci- 
dence is worth nothing—singularly 
ignorant and incurious about English 
history. The National Portrait Gallery 
has lately been closed. It has put 
before the eyes of London the whole 
eighteenth century of England. What 
an interesting, what a fascinating spec- 
tacle, provided for us by the life-long 
labours of a Hogarth, a Gainsborough, a 
Reynolds, and putting before us in one 
brilliant and grandiose pictorial epic alk 
the gallantry and intelligence of our 
ancestors and the beauty of our great- 
grandmothers! They say it was a 


failure ; it did not attract the public, 
and of those who visited it I wonder how 
many enjoyed what they saw. There you 
might see Pope’s wrinkled mouth, and the 
delicate face of Addison. You might see 
the old traitor Lovat, and the Kitcat Club 
sipping their thé, and the poring eyes of 
Sam Johnson, and Goldsmith writing 
in his study, and the black brows of 
Thurlow. But all this people did not 
care to see. They did not even care to 
see the Duchess of Marlborough in her 
youth, nor the Gunnings, nor that 
village-maiden who went hanging on 
the arm of her landscape-painter to 
visit Burleigh House by Stamford Town, 
No! this did not hit the popular taste. 
Yet for all this forgetfulness of the 
past, even though it lead to an equal 
carelessness of the future ; for all this 
dull pre-occupation with the sordid 
present, I do not see why our country- 
men should be 'despised. Is it their 
fault, or is it the fault of their education ? 
We might despise them if in the hurry 
of business and money-making they had 
forgotten the lessons of the youth. But 
what lessons have they forgotten? What 
lessons have they ever had? What 
right have we to expect that they should 
look with interest upon the portraits of 
Addison, or Pope, or Johnson, or Burke, 
or Franklin, or Pitt? They left school 
at fourteen or sixteen, and their occupa- 
tions in life have been such as to pre- 
vent them from forming new intellectual 
tastes since. They have had leisure 
enough, or they were bound to make 
leisure enough, for continuing the studies 
begun at school, provided they found 
their minds the better for doing so, but 
they have not had leisure enough to 
enter upon totally new studies. And a 
totally new study was the study of litera- 
ture to them, after all the years spent over 
the Latin grammar and the Latin 
classics. Their education stopped short 
of this. It taught them, perhaps, some- 
thing, if you will something valuable, 
but one thing it did not do. It did not 
give them the key to literature, it did 
not open to them the world of books, it 
did not put them into the possession of 
that inheritance which has been provided 
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for every Englishman by the labours of 
philosophers, poets, and wits of three 
centuries. This inheritance belongs, I 
say, to every Englishman, but whether 
every Englishman shall enjoy it lies 
with the schoolmaster. 

I do not blame the Englishman, then : 
I blame his education. And who is 
responsible for his education? Is it the 
parents or the schoolmaster? I fancy 
one reason why so little is done in the way 
of improvement is because there is so 
much shifting of responsibility. And in 
particular it seems to me that the school- 
master does not assume the authority 
in the question to which he has a right. 
He regards himself as employed to teach 
some definite thing, and as having no 
concern with the question whether it be 
the best thing to teach. In the mean- 
while the parent throws the question 
back upon the schoolmaster. He sends 
his son to school, trusting that there he 
will be taught the proper things. And 
thus the question what should be taught 
is not considered with a sense of respon- 
sibility by any one. 

Whether or no it be his duty to con- 
sider it, certainly the schoolmaster is in 
the most favourable condition for doing 
so. Education is his business, and 
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Can any one explain what is the cause 
of the disappointment, and even disgust, 
which nine out of every ten English 
men and women we meet just now are 
expressing with respect to the great 
World's Fair, which is about to close at 
Paris? To the present writer at least 
no greater puzzle has presente: itself 
recently than this; and he would here 
respectfully ask of the dozens of personal 
friends and acquaintance who have sung 
the same song in his hearing, as well (if 
they will allow him) of the many able 
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therefore he has opportunities of watch- 
ing the effect of different sorts of in- 
struction such as no one else can have. 
But it seems to me that he generally 
confines himself to studying methods 
and processes of teaching, and neglects 
the more important question what should 
be taught. He is, indeed, almost driven 
to take this for granted, not only by the 
force of tradition, but by that multitude 
of prizes and scholarships offered for pro- 
ficiency in definite subjects, under the 
weight of which education in England 
is almost stifled. Still I will propose 
the question—Would not the school- 
master take a higher view of his func- 
tions, and support the dignity of his 
profession better, if he took this matter 
also into his hands? He may, if he 
pleases, sell knowledge, and undertake 
to teach whatever parents require, 
without inquiring whether by doing so 
he is doing good or barm to the pupil. 
Sut is it not better that he should un- 
dertake to educate his pupil, to develop 
his powers and cultivate them to the 
utmost ? and if he does so, must he not 
assume the right of judging, not only 
in what way subjects should be taught, 
but also what subjects should be taught ? 


WORLD’S FAIR 
HUGHES, M.P. 


journalists who have been taking the 
Exposition of 1867 as their text, and 
preaching “all is vanity, but of all 
“ vanities this is perhaps the stupidest 
“ and most incomprehensible yet seen on 
“the face of our poor globe,” my ec- 
centric fellow-countrymen and country- 
women, what did you go to see? What 
did you look for, hope for, dream of ? 
I vow it seems to me, after all too short 
a fortnight spent amongst its wonders 
and oddities, that such a marvellous 
collection of food, so conveniently ar- 
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ranged for the satisfaction of every con- 
ceivable human aspiration, appetite, or 
whimsy, was never before got together 
in this world, and I fear, in my time at 
least, is never likely to be got together 
again. From the philosopher exercised 
as to the pursuits of our first parents in 
pre-historic times, immediately succeed- 
ing the glacial period, down to the 
youthful plunger, whose delight is in 
consuming cocktails and brandy smashes, 
and ogling buxom bar-maidens, there is 
no male creature who cannot indulge 
his special propensity, for the sum of 
one franc, within that enclosure of the 
Champ de Mars. While for the better 
half of the human race, the collection of 
useful and useless toys ranges from the 
brooch at three sous up to Lady Dud- 
ley’s diamonds, guarded night and day 
by policemen. There is no science or art 
that I ever heard of, which you cannot 
here study, from its earliest beginnings 
to its latest developments, and what 
more even Englishmen can ask for who 
go to see an industrial exhibition, I own 
Iam unable to conceive. “ There is such 
a portentous mixture of rubbish,” I am 
told ; but so there is in life, and if you 
don’t like what you call rubbish, you 
can pass it by. An exhibition without 
rubbish would be as unnatural as a 
society of philosophers, as flat as a plum- 
pudding without suet and flour. Here, 
as elsewhere, I apprehend, much of the 
pleasure lies in the contrast. Besides, 
few of us can appreciate or afford dia- 
monds, but why on earth are we not 
therefore to be allowed to get what infe- 
rior kind of pleasure we can out of cut- 
glass or paste? “It is nothing but another 
great shop”—well, but what is the world, 
on the exhibition side, but a great shop? 
and a great shop was precisely what we 
were asked to go and see, and if we are 
bored with this one it is our own fault, 
and not that of its promoters. 

But without attempting further to 
argue with those who have found the 
Paris Exhibition a weariness to the flesh, 
let me jot down for any one who cares 
to read them a few of the impressions 
which the World’s Fair has left on my 
own mind. Perhaps the strongest of 
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these was produced by one of the build- 
ings in that part of the outer garden 
appropriated to Great Britain,—I mean 
the fac-simile of the mosque of one 
“ Syed Osman.” I am not conscious of 
ever having heard the name of Syed 
Osman till within the last fortnight. I 
only know of him now just so much as 
the placard in the front of this building 
tells me, that he lived some 400 years 
since, and built the original of this 
mosque at Ahmedabad, in the year 1458, 
or thereabouts; on what occasion or 
with what object, I am perfectly igno- 
rant. It is not therefore from historical 
association that the structure interests 
me, nor from an architectural point of 
view ; for though pretty enough, it is far 
inferior to several of the other copies of 
Eastern buildings in the gardens. Nor 
from an antiquarian, for not a brick or 
stone has been brought from India to 
Paris, and I am told the whole build- 
ing is composed of the terra-cotta in 
use at the Brompton Museum. But 
to cut a long story short, let me say 
at once, that it is the ingenious and 
most suggestive use to which the mosque 
has been adapted by our Commission, 
which gives it so high a value in my 
eyes. ‘Two problems suggested them- 
selves to the Commissioners in an early 
stage of their labours, viz. how to 
exhibit the boilers for which many of 
our English firms are justly famous, in 
such a way as to get people to come to 
see them; and, secondly, how to find 
hot water and steam power for the 
English exhibitors, our allies having 
settled that each nation must provide 
itself with these articles. We all know 
what disagreeable places the ordinary 
rooms or sheds are in which boilers are 
fixed, and how unlikely to attract sight- 
seers, Excessive heat, oily rags, and 
coal dust are the ideas most closely 
connected with them, and these had 
obviously to be avoided in the present 
case. The Commission accordingly sunk 
an ample pit and bricked it round, in 
which exhibitors might fix their boilers 
in full view of the public inspecting in 
comfort from above. The next point 
was how to cover the pit in an attractive 
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manner, leaving free current to the air, 
and yet giving protection from the rain ; 
and the happy thought occurred, I 
believe to Mr. Cole, of erecting the 
mosque in question over the boiler pit, 
and at the same time exemplifying the 
capabilities of the Brompton terra-cotta. 
The effect is perfect. You are attracted 
to the light Eastern-looking building by 
the pretty minaret which serves as a 
chimney, the rows of slender twisted 
columns, and the delicate colouring of 
the whole edifice, and when there you 
lean over the rail and look down on 
great boilers without a suspicion of the 
dirt or stench. In the abominably-cold 
weather of the early part of October, 
one rather envied the comfortable, but 
evidently not excessive, warmth of the 
stokers who were tending them. There 
were the great boilers with makers’ 
names affixed, glowing and singing, and 
exhibiting themselves to the greatest 
advantage while supplying all the power 
for the machinery in the English 
department, gratis. I have lately been 
in our wonderful manufacturing districts, 
in Lancashire and the West Riding, and 
was continually haunted by the question, 
Is it necessary that this lovely country 
should be so defaced and defiled by the 
industry which is its strength and boast ? 
Is it necessary to pollute the streams, 
poison all vegetation, injure the health 
and morals of our people, and stud 
these beautiful valleys and _hill-sides 
with the ugliest buildings the eye of 
man has yet seen, in order to produce 
cotton and woollen fabrics, and coal and 
iron? The mosque of Syed Osman in 
the garden of the Exposition partly 
answers the question, and I believe that 
if our manufacturers had to live near 
their works, it would soon be answered 
altogether. Perhaps the solution may 
come to us when the workpeople, who 
must live close to the pits and factories, 
have learnt to love nature and hate dirt, 
and their masters have discovered that 
it pays to treat them as fellow-workers 
rather than as machincs. 

Not far from the mosque is another 
quite unique corner of the World’s Fair, 
—I mean what may be called the Mis- 
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sionary portion. With that contemp- 
tuous tolerance which has often cha- 
racterised Corsairism, our ally has here 
provided a space in which the enthu- 
siasts or fanatics of any creed may dis- 
pense orally, or in print, whatever spiri- 
tual wares they deem of importance to 
the human race. We English muster 
strongly on the ground. ‘There are two 
distinct organizations for the distribution 
of Bibles, the agents of which, if report 
speaks truly, ply their work with a 
jealousy worthy of rivals in ordinary 
trade. Tracts you may get by the dozen, 
if so minded ; but when I was there 
oral teaching was not forthcoming. The 
friend who was with me was inclined 
to supply this deficiency by offering to 
address the dozen or two of persons who 
were loitering round the English stalls in 
favour of the peculiar views of the late 
John Muggleton, to which he staunchly 
adheres himself. On inquiry I found 
the central or pivot idea to be (in the 
words of the great John, I believe) that 
“ everything serves everybody right.” 
This my friend professed himself 
ready to propound to all comers, if I 
would stand by him, as a kind of 
Muggletonian clerk. But, fully re- 
cognising the profound truth of his 
formula, my natural modesty, I now 
regret to say, overcame me, and I fled 
from the fame which might have accrued 
to me as the humble standard-bearer of 
Muggleton, to a neighbouring building 
over which the flag of my country 
floated. Here I came upon by far the 
most perfect and formidable collection 
of war apparatus, from pack-saddles up 
to 400-pounders, which is to be found 
in this, or I should suppose any other 
exhibition, and (recent disclosures as to 
our store pack-saddles notwithstanding) 
could not help feeling proud as a Briton 
of our national capacities for destroying 
life and property here displayed in the 
face of the world. The French, I am 
told, are horribly jealous of this collee- 
tion. This, of course, is satisfactory, as 
far it goes; but what pleased me most 
as I looked down the exquisitely po- 
lished grooves of the great guns, and 
wondered at the sections of shells, bal- 
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loon lights, and other diabolic contri- 
vances, was the conviction that the 
expense of turning out such apparatus 
in any quantity must soon break the 
back even of John Bull, If we can 
only make every round cost 1,000/. 
there is no saying but what the world 
may yet get quit of the whole business 
of manslaughter. Close by, in charming 
irony, is the international collection of 
ambulances, field-hospitals, and other 
arrangements for undoing a portion at 
least of the work of the beautiful 
instruments I had just been examining. 
By far the most interesting of these 
was a field-hospital on wheels, contain- 
ing thirty beds, used by the American 
Sanitary Commission in the late war, 
looking like an immense saloon railway- 
carriage, and I should think almost 
as perfect as such a ghastly machine 
can be. The nations of Christendom 
have lately agreed that wounded men 
and doctors are henceforward to be 
neutrals in war. Why can’t they agree 
that everybody shall be neutral except 
the sovereigns, ministers, public writers, 
and other great folk, who get up the 
casus bell#so called? I have lately read 
some communications which have been 
passing between certain sections of the 
working folk of France and Germany, 
which lead me to hope that before long 
it will not be easy to get these two great 
nations at any rate by the ears again. 
Appropriately enough, in the neigh- 
bourhood of these buildings, I came 
upon the piled arms of a portion of a 
French infantry regiment. It seems that 
the army demanded free passes to the 
Exposition, which the Commissioners 
declined to give. Thereupon, our ally, 
@ man one must admit of the Ulysses 
type, “wily and much enduring,” ordered 
a parade every morning of two compa- 
nies of troops in the Champ de Mars. 
They enter the Exposition building ac- 
cordingly, with drums beating, at ten 
o’clock, and after a few minutes’ drill, 
pile arms, and disperse till five, when 
the place closes. I need scarcely say 
that no money is taken from them at 
the gates, as they march in military 
formation. By this ingenious device the 


whole garrison ot Paris will have seen 
the Exhibition for nothing, while the 
public will not have been inconvenienced 
by an overdose of soldiery at any one 
time. On one day two companies of 
Turcos were the visitors, and I came 
upon the mass of them seated cross- 
legged in the caravanserai, which is one 
of the most interesting buildings in the 
garden, and talking to their countrymen 
who keep little stallsthere. They must 
find the change very grateful from the 
ordinary Parisian estaminet ; and if cara- 
vanserais are really like this one, tra- 
vellers in the East are not to be pitied 
half so much as they would make out. 
I can scarcely imagine a more picturesque 
or attractive place for a short sojourn 
in warm weather, but I fear that the 
Viceroy of Egypt has put rather too 
much imagination into this fascinating 
reproduction. That potentate, with a 
view, as malicious persons say, of pro- 
pitiating the French, and securing their 
influence in favour of his dynasty, has 
been a large contributor to the Expo- 
sition, and deserves the blessings of 
sight-seers, His chef d’wuvre is an 
Egyptian temple, close to the caravan- 
serai, called the Temple of Athor (the 
Egyptian Venus), every part of which is 
literally copied in general form, colour, 
and detail, from one or another of the 
temples at Phile or Denderah. You 
walk up to the front between rows of 
sphinxes. Over the chief entrance is 
the winged disc of the sun between the 
two serpents which symbolize north 
and south. The huge gilded face of 
the goddess surmounted by cow’s ears 
(an appendage peculiar, I should think, 
to the Venus of Egypt) stares down 
from the top of every column, columns 
heavy with, what I take to be, lotus leaves 
and palms, and glowing with blue, green, 
red, and white. On the spaces between 
are graphic pictures of Egyptian kings 
worshipping Isis and Athor, of the 
triumphs of Pharaohs and Ptolemies, 
and of kings before them up to Cheops, 
of the contest of the Nile with the 
desert, of miraculous fishing -exploits, 
and I know not what other wonderful 
doings of the people whose twelfth 
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dynasty (was it not?) was on the throne 
when Abraham went down into Egypt. 
Inside you may see, amongst many other 
old-world matters, a necklace and orna- 
ments of finely-worked gold which Joseph 
may have set his eyes on, for they 
belonged to the wife of one of the 
Pharaohs who must have been about 
his contemporary. But as a link with 
the vanished world there is nothing 
that I have ever seen to come up to 
the wooden figure at the further end of 
the building, of a stout, middle-aged 
Egyptian of 6,000 years ago. The 
statue is as realistic as any modern one, 
and of very great merit, for the’ old 
fellow literally haunts you for days, 
stepping out there with his naked 
shoulders, and eyes, which from some 
peculiar treatment positively give you 
a painful impression of life. Am I not 


to be thankful to the chance that has 
brought this temple to me, as I am never 
likely to be able to go to Egypt, though 
it may be found in strange company ? 


Then as one comes wondering and wool- 
gathering out of the Temple, one’s brains 
full of Moses and the Exodus, plump one 
lights on a huge shed full of agricultural 
implements of the most practical and 
utilitarian kind, and, instead of an hiero- 
glyphic address of an Egyptian monarch 
to his mother, stumbles on the location 
of “Peter Schuttler, of Chicago, Illinois,” 
and a placard setting forth how that in- 
genious citizen has conceived and built 
“ Der Wagen der amerikanischen Land- 
bauer,” which will carry 4,000 pounds’ 
weight, and is confidently submitted by 
its inventor to be the best thing yet out 
in carts. The specimen here submitted 
to your inspection, is ticketed as sold to 
“Mr. Walter, of the London Z'imes.” 
And so the Pharaohs, and Ptolemies, and 
Peter Schuttlers, and Mr. Walters are 
stirred up together over the whole of 
what was the dusty Champ de Mars the 
last time I was in Paris. I own, to me 
the attraction of the place is something 
quite indescribable. Parthians and 
Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, Yorkshire, and Illinois, 
Broadway, Pekin, and the Old Kent 
Road, all seem to be rubbing shoulders 


together, and providing entertainment 
for the over-driven people of our West- 
ern Christendom. 

Now it is all very well for idle and 
solvent persons, who have been, or mean 
to go, to every place on the habitable 
globe where they can get a new sensa- 
tion without sacrificing any important 
item of their every-day comforts, to sneer 
at the annexes of different nations in 
these outside gardens of the Exposition. 
I have no doubt that the ideas one gets 
from them are very superficial, and, for 
anything I care, it may be the mark of 
“ Cockneyism,” or “ Philistinism,” to 
enjoy a visit to them, and to be exceed- 
ingly amused and interested with their 
contents. But then I happen to be a 
Cockney—have a shrewd suspicion in- 
deed, if I understand the term rightly, 
that I am also a “ Philistine”—and, 
having neither time nor money to be 
wandering about the earth in the long 
summer months under the guidance of 
courier or dragoman, am grateful there- 
fore for any chance which enables me 
ever so feebly to realize the conditions 
and habits of life of any other portion 
of the human race. And, this being so, 
I defy the most cultivated and widely- 
travelled of all English-speaking idle 
men or able editors to convince me that 
I have not carried away a number of 
(to me) valuable notions from the an- 
nexes, and shall not be able in future 
to read or hear of the several nations 
there represented with a double zest. 

For instance, the Japanese enclosure, 
to which you are attracted by the con- 
stant beating of a great gong, contains 
a two-roomed house of the country, with 
the side-wall off, so that you can master 
all the details from your outside post. 
Here you get not only the common 
arrangements and furniture in use 
amongst those remarkable islanders, but 
several of the natives themselves in- 
habiting said house. The men, I admit, 
are valueless for all sight-seeing pur- 
poses, as they have dropped their own 
dress and wear black coats, and try 
to ape the manners of a French show- 
man who has charge of the place. But 
there are three Japanese young women 
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looking just as if they had come out of 
one of the pictures in Captain Sherard 
Osborne’s collection. These behave 
themselves admirably as lionesses, sit- 
ting demurely on their heels, while they 
chatter to one another, and cut out pat- 
terns, and suck some kind of sweetmeat, 
or drink tea, and to all appearance 
are perfectly indifferent to the curious 
stream of barbarians who defile before 
them all day in an unbroken chain. 
It may be one’s stupidity, but certainly 
in my own case a couple of visits to 
this annexe, and the taste of tea and 
tea-liqueur which one got there, have 
given me a far more vivid idea of 
the people and the country than I 
ever gained from reading travellers’ 
accounts, good as some of these are. 
In the same way, but for the Nor- 
wegian peasant’s house, how should I 
ever have known, so as actually to 
realize, where he hangs his nets, or how 
his dinner is cooked? I have no doubt 
that the catacombs (contributed, I be- 
lieve, by the Pope to the Exposition) 
scarcely give one more than a glimmer- 
ing of what the real catacombs are. But 
let us be thankful for glimmerings where 
white-light is out of the question. And 
so one might go on through fifty other 
interesting objects from all corners of 
the world: Tunisian houses, Chinese 
houses, Russian and Swiss houses, the 
model of the Suez Canal, Arab tents, 
Prussian and American primary school- 
houses, salt and fresh water aquaria, far 
more complete (though I doubt whether 
more healthy) than ours in the Zoological 
Gardens. In short, to my poor judg- 
ment, the annexes and gardens of the 
Exposition, though undoubtedly open 
to the charge of being a mixture of 
Greenwich Fair, the Crystal Palace, the 
British Museum, and Woolwich Arsenal, 
stand quite unrivalled amongst shows as 
the place to spend an enjoyable holiday 
in; and I only wish we could transport 
the greater part of their contents bodily 
to England. 

The idea of surrounding the Exhi- 
bition building with a cordon of restau- 
rants of every nation, forming a bound- 
ary between it and the outer gardens 
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and annexes, was by no means the 
worst of the Grand Commission, but 
in this department I own to some little 
disappointment. The viands with which 
I was previously acquainted were de- 
cidedly inferior to the same articles in 
their own homes. Tender memories of 
the Hoff Breihaus at Munich sent me 
swiftly to the Bavarian drinking-saloon 
in sweet expectation. But the beer 
served out there, (in poor, small glasses, 
how unlike the noble stone tankards of 
the Royal Brewhouse!) though not bad 
in its way, scarcely stirred the sacred 
memories in my palate left there by the 
true article. I had conceived in my 
mind an ideal of pumpkin-pie, and my 
first visit amongst the restaurants was 
to the American saloon. Alas for my 
ideal! The pumpkin-pie which was 
there served to us was an affair of 
clammy, tough, cold paste, spread over 
with a sweet but doubtful mash, such as 
I trust never to meet with again. It 
was brought to us by a negro, it was 
true, but I am convinced was a humbug. 
The authorities of the saloon were evi- 
dently not Transatlantic, for they could 
not speak English, though they declined 
to speak French. That stuff a national 
dish of the great Republic! These the 
“ punkins” immortalised in the pages of 
Holmes, Lowell, and Haliburton! I at 
least wholly decline to credit their au- 
thenticity. Then we ordered Katawber 
wine, forgetting in our enthusiasm for 
our cousins to inquire the price, and 
were charged fifteen francs a bottle ; not 
indeed for genuine Katawber, the flavour 
of which I know and revere, but for bad 
champagne masquerading under Ameri- 
can labels. But even this was not the 
worst. May the saints who preside 
over liquor pardon the creature in human 
shape who brewed for us what he was 
pleased to call a coffee-cocktail! No 
doubt we were fools to try fortune fur- 
ther after previous reverses ; but this 
diabolical decoction, never shall I forget 
the first, and last, taste of it. Since the 
black dose of my youth, nothing so 
abominable has passed these lips. My 
staunch faith in American institutions 
would have sustained a severe shock but 
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for the French accent of these citizens, 
and the good fortune which directed my 
steps on a later day to a bar where for 
half a franc a genuine Yankee served me 
with an ambrosial drink called Américan 
soda, a beverage in all respects worthy 
of the land of Lincoln—a mixture of 
mashed ice, soda-water, some suspicion 
of alcohol, and cream, flavoured delicately 
with pine-apple, all exquisitely blended, 
and resulting in a compound such as one 
had hitherto only encountered in dreams, 
as all nations will, I trust, drink in the 
good time coming. When I recovered 
my breath, I felt once more, that in 
drinks, as in other matters, 


*¢ Earth’s biggest country’s gut her soul, 
And risen up earth’s greatest nation. ? 


It would be unfair however to include 
all the restaurants in a sweeping con- 
demnation. The Russian tea, and soup, 
the latter founded I think on a purée 
of beet-root, were all that could be 
desired ; and in the Neapolitan café of 
Migliavacca, the macaroni, the cutlets, 
the Vino d’Asti and Lacryma Christi, 
enlarged one’s sympathies with Southern 
Italy very materially. 

Of the inside of the great buildings, the 
Histoire du Travail, the galleries of the 
fine arts, and the products of the every- 
day industry of all nations, I do not 
mean to speak, as all readers must by 
this time be familiar with all details of 
interest to them. The arrangement 
seemed to me perfect, and very easily 
mastered when you once had tlie clue. 
I cannot share the general opinion that 
we have anything to be ashamed of. 
The English machinery is incomparably 
the best; and if the opinion of an in- 
expert is worth anything, I should say 
that in all kinds of textile fabrics we 
have nothing to fear as yet from foreign 
rivals, Even in the picture galleries we 
hold our own, though our first artists are 
not represented as one could wish to see 
them. But in all articles of luxury, in 
the shapes and designs of furniture, 
glass, and china especially, we are im- 
measurably behind. In the French 
department, you may buy for a few 
francs clocks and chimney ornaments 


which are a pleasure to look upon, and 
china vases which, in design and colour, 
would not disgrace a royal collection. 
There are common crockery plates, on 
each of which is admirably depicted 
some bird, or fish, or flower, and which 
may be had at the price of our willow 
pattern. In all these applications of 
artistic design and workmanship to 
articles in common use we are nowhere, 
and one can but hope that this lesson 
of the Exposition of 1867 may not be 
thrown away upon us. 

But it is not in the huge sections of 
the building allotted to the big brothers 
amongst the nations, after all, that the 
chief interest lies. One gets soon 
wearied amongst the piles of rich pro- 
duce of loom, mill, and cunning hands 
which load the stalls of England and 
France, and slips off to Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece, Norway, or the Australias, to 
get hints of what the oldest of the 
world’s great families are about, whether 
they are on the move or as stationary 
as ever, or to estimate the chances of 
success in life of the younger brethren. 

Of all these perhaps Greece is the 
most interesting, not for the collection 
of objects which she contributes, which 
is meagre enough, but because you get 
here in most vivid combination the 
associations and impressions of a mighty 
past, and a distinct promise of new life. 
Had the Exposition taken place five and 
twenty hundred years ago, this same 
Greece would have held the position 
now occupied by France and England 
combined. She would have been alone 
in the fine arts galleries, where no one 
has rivalled her in the intervening 
centuries, in which it is even now 
startling to see how large a share of the 
inspiration comes from her. As it is 
you can scarcely trace the slender 
thread of her contributions from circum- 
ference to centre of the building. They 
dwindle constantly down to one stall; 
and you miss your way, and wander 
into Russia or Norway, and have 
to try back again carefully to recover 
traces of the land of Pericles and Phidias 
and Praxiteles. Still there is the thread, 
and it tells of industry in all depari- 
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ments, as yet no doubt in its infancy, 
but apparently vigorous and healthy. 
From the collection of rough instru- 
ments and seeds in the outward circles 
of machinery and agriculture, you follow 
her up through specimens of the marbles 
of Pentelicus and other Attic quarries, 
and see rows of glass vases full of honey 
of Hymettus, and of bottles holding the 
wines so staunchly advocated by Mr. 
Denman. Cotton and silk, both raw 
material and manufactured goods, are 
there, with robes and furniture of semi- 
barbarous shapes and colours, mixed 
with beautiful photographs of modern 
and ancient Athens, the Parthenon, 
the Temple of Theseus, Lycabettus, and 
Otho’s palace. There are specimens of 
all the journals now in circulation in 
the country, and a bookstall containing 
a strange mixture of her ancient classics 
and such modern works as “ ’AdeXduxi) 
dyarn. 07d I’, A. Mavpoxopéarov,” and 
“ AdAoyot ’AyyNoedAnvexot. Vr Vewpyiov 
Tlodvpepy.” While as a graceful tribute 
to the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
purchasers are offered a discount by the 
following announcement at the foot of 
the catalogue, eis rove d-yopalovrac méov 
rov ixaroy dpaypuv ex trav dvwrépw [t- 
Brtwy yiverae Extrwots. My Greek is too 
rusty to tell me whether é«rtwars would 
have been Attic for “ discount” in 
Plato’s time ; but except this, and that 
they probably allowed no discounts in 
old Athens, the inscription might have 
appeared over his bookstall, if he had 
kept one to supply his disciples with 
the Socratic dialogues. 

But five o'clock approaches, and the 
gendarmes begin politely to hint that it 
is time for strangers to clear out by 
passing red ropes in front of the stalls, 
and begging you to get behind them. 
Passing out you find yourself ina Babel 
of noises, produced by the Tunisian 
minstrels (who keep up a perpetual 
“tum tum” in the café and saloons of 
their nation), by the excellent instru- 
mental performers in the Austrian and 
Hungarian caf’s, and by the eager 
sellers of small and abominable self- 
acting bagpipes, which atrocious play- 
thing seems to be in immense demand 


amongst the juveniles who visit the 
great fair. 

Right opposite to you, poised in the 
air some hundred yards above your 
head, is the ballon captif, in which, if 
you desire to make an “ascension cap- 
tive,” and are reckless enough to pay 
twenty francs for the treat, you may 
mount from the Jardin reservé, and con- 
template the city of Napoleon and 
Haussman without the usual dangers 
attending atrial travellers. A balloon 
held in by a rope on a windlass was a 
new idea to me. Surely it might be 
utilised somehow for the abominable 
passage over Dover Straits. Why 
shouldn’t each packet take a ballon 
captif with it, in which parties liable to 
sea sickness might get over in comfort ? 
So far as I could learn there is no dis- 
agreeable sensation whatever connected 
with an “ascension captive,” and suf- 
ficient rope might be let out from the 
boat below on rough days to neutralize 
the pitching and tossing of the steamer 
in mid-channel. For the benefit of the 
women of England one can’t help wish- 
ing, after seeing their agonies twice 
within a few weeks, that some of the 
ingenious persons who are gifted in this 
line would set their brains to work to 
do away with these horrors of the mid- 
passage. 

And so one passes out of the great 
World's Fair, with all sorts of good will 
to it, and all the nations who have con- 
tributed to it, which includes, I suppose, 
every nation with any pretence to civi- 
lization, except the Jews. Why have 
not the Jews contributed? Surely in 
some part of the world they are pro- 
ducing something, besides managers of 
other folks’ money, so one may include 
them in the general benison. One passes 
out of the Exposition into the city of 
Napoleon and Haussman—for Paris is 
unmistakeably their city, so thoroughly 
has it been remodelled in the last fifteen 
years ; and much as one dislikes the 
government and political ways of our 
neighbours, there are things in New 
Paris, apart from gilt and mirrors, to 
make one’s mouth water. In sixteen 
days I never was accosted by a beggar 
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except once ; never saw a man or woman 
drunk ; never, though it rained every 
twenty-four hours, was dirty over the 
soles of my shoes; and, with the sole 
exception of the poor old ragged souls 
who poke about in twilight amongst 
the street sweepings, with big baskets 
strapped on their backs and spiked sticks 
in their hands, never saw a human being 
whose dress or appearance shocked one, 
as do those of hundreds of our own 
people whom you shall meet any day in 
a walk of a mile in the best parts of 
London. We must wait, 1 suppose, 
till the new Parliament has settled the 
future constitution and government of 
London before we shall ever get so far 
as having our streets swept once a day, 
and grinding the metal of our thorough- 
fares with rollers instead of leaving that 
work to be done at the cost of C springs 
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and valuable horses. A prefect of the 
Haussman type would, I admit, be a long 
price to pay for any amount of municipal 
improvement, and one may hope that 
our future rulers may see their way to 
the result without paying the price. At 
any rate, Paris as it stands is a useful 
reminder to us all of what is possible in 
the shape of towns’ improvement. There 
is a story at Paris that M. Haussman has 
lately taken the punning German motto 
of “The first house for the first man.” 
Subject to his master’s approval, who is 
inclined, I should say, to keep the first 
house for his own dynasty, and to 
reckon himself the first man in those 
parts, one must admit that he has much 
justification for the boast implied in 
the motto, and may wish him success 
with it. 
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Postscript TO ARTICLE IN THE OctoBper NumBer.—The appearance of the above 
article has evolved several communications from some of the former followers of 
Brother Prince, which enables the writer to make some trifling corrections in some 
of the details of Brother Prince’s private life. Instead of Brother Prince being 
about seventeen or eighteen years old when he entered Lampeter, according to one 
account he was about twenty-four, according to another twenty-six. Charlinch 
also was not his second curacy, but his first, from which he obtained his title. 
Having been deprived of his licence, he obtained a second curacy at Stoke, in 
Suffolk, where he met with a similar fate at the hands of the Bishop of Ely. 
Then he officiated as minister of Adullam Chapel, in Brighton, and thence returned 
to Charlinch. His first marriage took place in Bath, while he was graduating at 
Lampeter, and not in the latter place ; and his second was with the sister of his 
former rector, who bore the same name as the four young ladies who followed him 
to Charlinch. These details are of importance to a biographer who might attempt 
to penetrate the fog surrounding the private life of Brother Prince, after the 
cessation of his journal in 1839. W. B. Dz 








